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CONGRATULATIONS TO “THE CONVENTION” 


The organization which, strangely enough, carries the word “convention”’ in its 
official title, the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, is almost one hundred 
years old. The anniversary was celebrated at its thirty-fourth meeting, which was in 
progress as this magazine went to press. The convention was held in the spacious 
quarters of the Illinois School for the Deaf, at Jacksonville, under the chairmanship of 
the Superintendent of that institution, Mr. Daniel T. Cloud. The hospitality of the 
Illinois School is traditional, and is attested by the fact that four of the thirty-four 
conventions have been held there, in 1858, 1882, 1935, and 1949, respectively. 


Established in 1850, under the presidency of the Honorable Christopher Morgan 
of New York, the Convention has been headed by twenty-five different presidents. Its 
proceedings are published by the United States Government, and contain some of the 
most valuable contributions ever made to the education of the deaf in this country. 
The Votta REviEw congratulates the organization on its century of service and wishes 
it a future of progressive leadership. 


DR. AND MRS. EWING IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Volta Bureau has just enjoyed a delightful visit from those distinguished 
educators of the deaf, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, of Manchester University, Eng- 
land, who were on their way first to the convention in Jacksonville, and later to Evans- 
ton, Illinois, where they are to participate prominently in the summer session of 
Northwestern University. 


Few, if any, educators of the deaf in the world have received more widespread 
(or more justly deserved) recognition than this unassuming couple. From a modest 
beginning, more than a quarter-century ago, their work at Manchester has developed 
slowly and solidly, until its influence on the training of teachers and on work for deaf 
babies is felt the world around. Dr. Ewing now holds a full professorship at the 
University (the only position of its kind in the world, we believe), and a special grant 
just received for the research work in behalf of deaf infants, begun by Mrs. Ewing, 
has placed it on a permanent basis. America is fortunate in having a second visit from 
these ambassadors of good will. 


THE NEW AUXILIARY BOARD 


On the first page of this issue are proudly presented the names of the newly 
elected Auxiliary Board of the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf. The members 
are widely representative of the Association’s interests, and will be welcomed as con- 
sultants at meetings of the Directors and as participants in the work of the organization. 


Eight of the group, Miss Alcorn, Mrs. Heinrichs, Mr. Morrison, Miss New, Miss 
Numbers, Miss Ragin, Dr. Silverman, and Dr. Twitmyer, are prominently associated 
with schools for the deaf; three, Dr. Bragg, Dr. French, and Mrs. Lamb, are parents of 
deaf or hard of hearing children; one, Mrs. Montague, specializes in work for par- 
ents; and the other two, Dr. Johnson and Miss Streng, are members of university 
and college staffs where work for the hard of hearing, the deaf, and their teachers is 
in progress. The VoLta REVIEW welcomes them all to its front-page directory. 
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The Deaf Baby 


By Grace LassMAN and HARRIET MONTAGUE 


OU have just learned that your baby 

Y is deaf. Probably he is still very 

young, less than a year old, and the 
deafness is a great shock to you. You do 
not yet know what it means, but your chief 
desire is to have the trouble cured and to 
have your child hear. Your doctor may 
have told you to “wait and see,” or he may 
have told you, very reluctantly, that the 
condition is incurable, but you find it diffi- 
cult to accept the fact of deafness. 

It may seem cruel to say that you are 
fortunate in learning of the deafness so 
early, but this is true, as there is much 
that you can do right now to help your 
baby, much that can be done more easily 
now than later on. The earlier deafness is 
discovered, the better for your child and 
for you. Knowing the truth now gives you 
an opportunity to study and adjust and pre- 
pare yourself, so that when the baby reaches 
the stage where he is ready for formal 
teaching, you will be more understanding 
of the problems of deafness and of your 
child’s problems. And because you are 
prepared to face these, you are more able 
to relax when you begin to teach him, and 
will not be tense and worried about it. 


Do Not Be in a Hurry 


You may have written for information 
to the Volta Bureau or a child guidance 
center near you, or to the John Tracy Clinic 
in California, and you have probably re- 
ceived informative leaflets and personal 
suggestions; but most of this instruction is 
intended to be used with children two or 
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three years old, or older, and does not 
apply to small babies. If you try to give 
your baby formal lessons now, there is dan- 
ger that you may expect too much, and 
may be disappointed if your expectations 
are not fulfilled. Much harm may come 
from presenting any child with material 
that is too advanced for him. No matter 
how alert or intelligent a baby may be, we 
must remember that he is a baby, and must 
not expect him to do the things we ask of 
a two or three year old. 


Suggestions Mostly for You 


As a matter of fact, most of the sugges- 
tions we shall offer here are concerned with 
things for you yourself to’ do, and not with 
things you are to try to make your baby 
do. This is, when we tell you to talk to 
him and sing to him as you would to any 
baby, we want you to do just that, and not 
keep trying to find out whether he hears 
your voice or whether he can lipread what 
you say to him. With a hearing baby, 
you do not wonder whether he understands 
what you say; you just go on talking, be- 
ing sure that when speech begins to have 
meaning for him, he will respond; and 
this is just as true of the deaf baby. 

Remember that he is a baby. He has a 
voice, he laughs, he cries, he sees, he uses 
his hands and feet, he is in constant mo- 
tion, he feels and has feelings, and his 
needs are those of any baby. Like any 
other baby, he has a great need for love 
and attention and acceptance. His needs 
must be fulfilled from the very beginning. 
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Forget his deafness as much as you can 
while you are playing with him and ad- 
miring him. Don’t think for one moment 
that because he does not hear you must 
keep silent when you are holding him; 
and don’t get the idea that the only things 
you can do for him now are to feed him 
and wash him and make him comfortable. 
Play with him, talk to him, sing to him, 
love him and enjoy him. 

Everything he touches and sees and feels 
has an influence on him and an effect on 
him, and this is the time to begin making 
him feel at home in his world. Your 
talking to him is extremely important at 
this time, because it is very easy now to 
get him to look at you when you speak. 
His range of vision is limited, and his eyes 
are often fixed on your face. There will 
be times later on when he will not watch 
the face so closely, as he will be more 
interested in experimenting with other 
things; but as you hold him in your arms, 
he often looks up at you wonderingly, and 
if you talk to him a great deal, he will 
learn subconsciously that watching a per- 
son’s face is somehow connected with the 
answer to many of his own needs. And 
if you talk to him about things that are 
right there in front of him, or within reach 
of his hands, he will learn to associate 
those things with the movements of your 
mouth. 


Talk to Him Constantly 


Touch his nose gently and say, “That’s 
your nose. It’s a pretty little nose.” Take 
his hand and touch his nose with it and 
tell him again, “That’s your nose.” Put his 
hand on your own nose and say, “That’s 
Mother’s nose.” Make it playful and gentle; 
make it fun. 

When he laughs, laugh with him and 
say, “What a happy baby you are! You 
laugh and laugh and laugh!” Play with 
his toes and talk to him about them. Play 
“This Little Pig Went to Market,” just as 
you would with a baby who hears. Talk 
to him about his eyes. “Open your eyes. 
Open your eyes wide. Mother opens her 
eyes. That’s your eye. This is Mother’s 
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eye. Shut your eyes. Shut your eyes and 
go to sleep. That’s your mouth. Open 
your mouth. See Mother’s mouth. Mother 
opens her mouth.” 

When he is having his bath, talk to him 
about his feet, his toes, his face, his ears, 
the soap, the water. Just talk. Don’t try 
to find out how much he is getting of what 
you say. It doesn’t matter, really, how 
much he gets at any one time. If you keep 
it up, he absorbs something from your 
talk, even though he is just behaving like 
any baby, laughing or gurgling or slapping 
at the water. 


Relax When You Talk to Him 


Talk to him while you dress and undress 
him. Every time you pick him up, say 
something to him. Above all, be relaxed 
about all this talking and keep it enjoyable. 
Don’t work at it, and don’t get tense about 
it. Any tension you feel will be transferred 
to him. If you feel unhappy and fretful 
as you try to talk to him and care for him, 
he will feel the same way. If you are 
bitter about his deafness, rejecting it in 
your mind, your feeling will be commu- 
nicated to him. Love him and enjoy him, 
and he will know it, and will love and 
enjoy you in turn; and as the time passes, 
you and he will enjoy each other more and 
more. You will be proud of what he can 
do, and he will be a credit to you. 

Sing to him just as you would to any 
baby. This is another of the important 
things you can do for him. He will feel 
the vibration of your voice through his 
whole body, and this will help to make 
him conscious of the connection between 
speech and the vibration he feels. Some 
of the time, sing and talk with your lips 
only a little way from his ear. Use a gentle, 
normal voice; never shout, never try to 
make him hear. Put his two little hands 
on your cheeks occasionally as you talk 
or “coo” to him. When he makes babbling 
or cooing sounds, imitate him as he watches 
you. This is the first step toward the 
habits of imitation by which he will learn 
to speak. For as you repeat the sounds 
that he makes, and he feels the vibration 
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of your voice, he will become more aware 
of his own voice. 


Expose Him to Sound 


All babies like rattles and whistles and 
things that make a noise. Get some of 
these and play with them. Shake the rattle, 
blow the whistle or the little trumpet. 
Expose your baby to all sorts of sounds, 
always being careful not to use sudden 
loud blasts of noise. He may have a little 
hearing, and a loud, abrupt noise may be 
very shocking and frightening to him, so 
much so as to make him afraid of the in- 
strument or person who makes the noise. 
Never shout at him close to his ear with 
the idea of finding out how much he hears. 

If you have a feeling that he hears cer- 
tain sounds, experiment with them, always 
starting with soft noises and increasing the 
sound gradually, or moving away from 
him as you make the noise. In general, 
it is better just to provide him with sounds, 
not trying to find out whether he hears 
them or not, and not trying to get a definite 
response from him. 


Treat Him as a Normal Child 


As he grows older, give him plenty of 
opportunity to explore his environment, 
and to use his muscles and his growing 
intelligence. He will have much curiosity, 
and will start investigating all sorts of 
things as soon as he is able to run about. 
Let him explore; and always talk to him 
about the things that are interesting to him 
—his toys, his food, his clothing, going to 
bed, taking a bath, going out in the car. 
“Want to go bye-bye? Want to go out in 
the car? Daddy’s gone to get the car. 
We're going bye-bye. We're going to see 
Grandma. Do you want to go and see 
Grandma? We'll show Grandma your new 
blue sweater. Let’s put your sweater on, so 
we'll be all ready tor Daddy.” 

Talk and talk and talk, and never mind 
what anybody says who thinks it is strange 
to talk to a deaf baby. Encourage the oth- 
er members of the family to talk to him, to 
play with him, to show him things and tell 
him about them. If all of you keep upper- 
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most in your minds the fact that he must 
be treated as a normal child, you will all 
lay the foundation for the two important 
educational needs, language and - speech. 
In order to have a full command of lan- 
guage and to learn to use it vocally and 
intelligently, he will have to use all his 
senses to the fullest possible extent, and he 
will need much help and encouragement to 
this end. He will have to learn to watch 
and observe and compare; he will have to 
learn to be attentive to what he sees. And 
in order that he may have the best possible 
preparation for all this, he must be ac- 
cepted as a normal baby. The people 
around him must have a healthy attitude 
toward his deafness, and must give him a 
feeling of belonging in his little world. 
He must not be made to feel “different.” 


Child Training: General, Special 


These are things you need to learn and 
things you can do for your baby as you 
hold him and love him and play with him. 
But there are other things, too, that need 
to be understood. You will have to learn 
a good deal about deafness and the prob- 
lems it brings, and how these problems 
may be met. You need to face them ob- 
jectively and confidently, with a steady 
realization that you are going to prepare 
yourself to deal with them. You will have 
to read and study and learn, also, about 
the general problems of child training. 
You may already have read some books 
about babies and how to give them what 
they need. Toilet training, feeding, sleep- 
ing are as important in the case of a deaf 
baby as in that of any other baby. And 
the attitude you and the other members of 
your family have toward your baby are 
all a part of his development, and will have 
an effect on his eventual ability to speak 
clearly and to understand the speech of 
others. These matters are all discussed in 
any good book on babies, but there are one 
or two points we might summarize here. 

Do not be in a hurry about teaching 
your child bowel and bladder control. He 
may be taught very early not to wet the 
bed or his pants, and you may be proud 
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of the fact that you trained him long be- 
fore he was a year old; but if you were 
too severe about it, and if you trained 
him before he was ready for it, he may 
start wetting again when he is three or 
even four. Don’t start too soon; and be 
very gentle about the whole thing when 
you do start. Don’t ever make him feel 
that he has done something wrong when he 
soils the bed or his pants. Don’t ever 
make a gesture of shame, nor show disgust 
in your face when he has a bowel move- 
ment out of place. Be casual and calm 
about changing him, and do not make too 
much of an issue of scrubbing him and 
getting him clean. Too exaggerated an in- 
sistence on cleanliness at this time may 
have a bad effect on him in more ways 
than one. He may think he has done some- 
thing naughty when his bowels move, or 
he may acquire an exaggerated aversion to 
dirt in any form. The child who refuses 
to get his hands dirty can be more of a 
nuisance than the child who is “always 
in the dirt.” 


Gentleness and Patience 
Are Important 


In all his training, be casual and gentle 
and patient, patient with him and with 
yourself. Consider your own attitude to- 
ward him and how it may affect him, and 
if you are feeling tense or unhappy about 
him, keep away from him until you feel 
better. If he is “difficult to manage,” it 
may be that he has absorbed some of your 
tension, so it is only sensible to relax as 
much as you can, yourself, before you try 
to deal with his difficulties. If he has a 
small fit of temper, find out whether there 
is any physical reason for it—whether he 
is hungry or sleepy or something is hurting 
him—and if not, be gentle with him until 
he has a chance to adjust himself. His 
bad temper will disappear much more 
quickly if you pay little attention to it and 
don’t try to “discipline” him. 

One other suggestion. There will be 
times when your inability to call to your 
child to attract his attention will exasperate 
and baffle you. Getting used to this will 
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require a great deal of patience and regard 
for the child’s feelings. If it annoys you 
not to be able to call to him when his back 
is turned, remember that it annoys him 
even more to be jerked or jogged roughly 
and without warning. There are different 
ways to call the deaf person’s attention, 
ways that will not bother him. A sudden 
jerk of the arm, a jab on the shoulder is 
often very upsetting to a person who does 
not hear—either child or adult. Make 
your baby aware of your presence in the 
room by getting in front of him -vhere he 
can see you. When he is old enough to 
walk, try never to rush at him and jerk 
him to make him look at you; touch him 
gently or tap on the floor with your foot. 
He will learn to look up when you tap on 
the floor; but if you must touch him, re. 
member not to do it roughly. This is very 
important, as roughness may build up in 
him a resistance to looking at you, and 
this in turn may make him resistant to 
lip reading and speech. Also, it may make 
him think that roughness and rude hand- 
ling are the accepted order, and he may 
grow up to jerk other children around and 
slap at them. 


Deafness Is Not an 
Insurmountable Calamity 


Now let us say some words of reassur- 
ance concerning this matter of deafness. 
It is a problem, and a difficult one; but it 
need not be a calamity. It will give you 
much extra trouble and work; but your 
work will be well rewarded. In teaching 
your deaf child you will learn a great 
deal yourself that will be very useful 
to you throughout your life. Many mothers 
have written that they wish their deaf child 
had been their first one instead of the 
youngest one, as frequently happens, for 
they learned from him much about child 
training and child development that would 
have helped with the others. 

Deafness need not prevent your child 
from learning to speak and to understand 
the speech of others; it need not prevent 
him from having a good education and a 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Music From the Typewriter 


By KATHLEEN M. HEMPEL 


people with perfect hearing, and many 

others whose hearing is not so perfect, 
may scoff at the idea. But some of us who 
inhabit the Valley of Silence have found 
compensation in the composition of songs, 
sometimes in our minds, often on our type- 
writers. I might write pages and yet not de- 
scribe our feelings so well as this exquisite 
sonnet from Wings by Lola Ingres Russo: 


[’ THERE a substitute for music? Those 


THE GIFT OF INNER SONG 


This is the gift I must forever hold 

Above all others in my heart and mind, 

And never for a moment be cajoled 

By shadows to be stolid or resigned. 

Many a poet’s music, deep and strong 

Within, has never found the glowing word, 

And many a singer never found a song 

To heat the heart—yet those they touched have 
heard. 

They have another voice, another ear, 

And wring from grief a music too profound 

And frail for word or tone, yet cello-clear 

Pour forth a cup of flowing, singing sound. 

Who writes a song from drops that moments bleed 

Will somehow, from the music, shape a creed. 


This creed, shaped from inner music, is 
helpful not only to the poet, but to the 
reader of the poem, as in 


SALUTATION TO A CRICKET 
(Poems 1920-1945, David Morton. Knopf) 


Not you, alone, importunate brother, 
Singing and so seeming-bold— 

Did you but guess, there’s many another 
Sings against the coming cold... . 

Aye, many a one, did you but know it, 
Sensing the shadowed silence creep, 

Wars on the dark, and, turning poet, 
Sings his frightened heart to sleep. 

Mr. Morton says the poem “was a kind 
of confession that writing verse is fre- 
quently a way of quieting one’s own heart. 
At the moment I had been going through 
an unfortunate experience, and found that 
writing verse was solacing and quieting— 
was, so to speak, a way of singing the 
stormy heart to sleep. I’d been listening to 
a cricket the night before, so he came in as 
a kind of fellow-sufferer—and singer.” 


I have often wondered how many besides 
myself have found solace in this poem. 

A singing cricket leads quite naturally to 
singing birds, and they to a lyric by Mar- 
garet Hall Smith in Westminster Magazine: 


NOT EVEN FOR LOVE 
I would not want to be where birds could never 
sing; 
The rhythm of all life would then be broken. 
Music has set the pulse of every living thing 
Since that beginning when the word was 
spoken. 
And if there is a land so truly dead 
That not a bird can lift its voice in song, 
Then love itself had better be unsaid, 
For night would be too dark, and day too 
long. 


For us with dull ears, birds literally nev- 
er sing. And yet there is a rhythm to our 
lives. And day instead of being too long 
is too short to accomplish all we want to 
do. But let us always find time to stop to 
read so delightful a whimsy as 


HORSES IN HEAVEN 
(Maud Frazer Jackson, Different) 


I think of them forever young and free, 

With Pegasus in pastures of the stars; 
Where Traveller one morning leaped the bars 
To greet his own, his god-man, Robert Lee: 
And Cincinnati neighed for joy to be 

With Grant again; where Lexington, who bore 
The Father of our Country through the war, 
Rejoined his comrade by the crystal sea. 


And there are others, known as “nags,”” perhaps— 
Old Dobbin that the little ones caress, 

The village doctor’s gentle, faithful Bess, 

Who served with him and merits bliss at “taps”... 
No horse in heaven?. . . I can hear proud feet 
Bear souls to sunrise on the golden street. 


Mrs. Jackson died some months ago, and 
one feels sure she goes cantering down the 
golden street, straight into the sunrise! 
Or maybe into this pasture described in 
“TALARIA” by Samuel Schierloh: 


AUTUMN TIPPLERS 


Two yellow butterflies 

On a spree together, 
Under October skies 

In the late warm weather. 


"(Continued on page 374) 
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By Ropney EBEL 


scarlet fever, back in the summer of 

1930. Alvin, who was my only brother, 
was three years older than I. At that time 
the depression was in its full swing. Jobs 
and money were hard to get, so our ill- 
nesses were a burden on our parents. There 
were doctor's and nurse’s bills, medicine 
and proper foods to be bought, and other 
expenses. 

The worst thing of all was the possibility 
of Alvin’s hearing being impaired. He had 
a very bad case and it had lasted for more 
than eight weeks, during which he had 
been totally deaf for days at a time. My 
case had lasted for only five days and was 
so slight that the doctor said that there 
would always be a doubt as to whether or 
not I had actually had scarlet fever. When 
Alvin had recovered, an examination re- 
vealed that no damage had been done to 
his ears and nothing further was thought 
about our illnesses until three years later. 

In the Fall of 1933, I began kindergar- 
garten at Emerson School. Mother and 
Dad had their doubts about my success at 
adapting myself to school life, for I was 
considered stubborn. I wouldn’t do what I 
was told to, I wouldn’t answer when called, 
I was anti-social, and in short, I was a 
devil. 

As they had expected, I didn’t get along 
too well in kindergarten. I was shy and 
generally kept to myself, and I didn’t do 
what the teacher told us to do. When we 
had a drawing period she would tell us to 
draw, for instance, a cat. I would divide 
my paper into sections by connecting cor- 
ners and sides with straight bisecting lines 
and then I would color each section a dif- 
ferent color and proudly hand it to her. In 
all, I must have given her twenty of these 
in my short career at Emerson. 

Mom and Dad thought that this lack of 
co-operation was just more stubbornness 
which would have to be knocked out of me, 
until one day the teacher asked my mother 


| WAS a year old when Alvin and I had 





to come to see her. Mother thought she 
was going to tell about some more things 
that I had, or hadn’t, been doing. Mother 
later said that she felt like fainting, when 
the teacher told her that they wouldn’t be 
able to teach me at this school. They had 
found out why I wouldn’t co-operate —] 
was deaf. 

It was a great shock for my parents. Like 
most people, they had pitied and felt sorry 
for a person who was handicapped. They 
felt that such things happened to someone 
else, but not to them. Then suddenly I, 
their stubborn little blond boy, was deaf. 
They wanted desperately to help me, only 
there was no help; they wanted to shelter 
and protect me, but realized that they 
couldn’t; and they were afraid that, just as 
they would have done a few short weeks 
ago, people would pity and feel sorry for 
me, yet in a way look down on me and 
on them. 

From Emerson I was sent to the Doty 
School for the Deaf, where I spent the next 
six years of my school life. In all, I have 
spent thirteen years in going to a deaf 
school for at least an hour every day, first 
at Doty and then at Lapham. In this school 
I met four of the most wonderful women 
in this world. They were Miss Marcia 
Heath, the principal of the Deaf Depart- 
ment, Miss Sanders, Miss Wimbush, and 
Miss Christoph, who were teachers. I'll 
always be grateful to them for what they 
did for me. From them I learned how to 
read the lips, speak normally, and get along 
with others. 

Everything was so new and different for 
me. There were no kids that I knew there, 
and they were older than I and so different. 

The classes were small and we got indi- 
vidual attention. We learned how to speak 
by imitating our teacher. She would write 
a word on the board and then form the 
word with her lips. We would try to imitate 
her mouth movements and add sound to it. 
If we didn’t get the sound right she would 
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take our hands and place them on her 
throat so that we could feel vibrations when 
she said the word. We then put our hands 
to our own throats and tried to create the 
same vibrations. She also would take us, 
one by one, to one of the big rectangular 
speech mirrors that they had in every 
room, where we would sit side by side and 
watch each other’s lips as we said words. 
By this method we learned how to recog- 
nize words by mouth shaping and move- 
ment. 

We further learned how to associate lip 
movement and words by our lipreading 
and oral reading classes. In the lipreading 
classes we sat around the teacher in a semi- 
circle and would repeat the sentences after 
the teacher gave them to us without using 
her voice. In oral reading we listened to 
her voice through our headsets while 
watching her mouth. In this way we 
learned to associate the sound of the word 
with its lip movement. This training gave 
us a lot of fun, as we could tell each other 
secrets without using our voices at all, and 
no one else could understand. 

I got to know a lot of deaf kids there. 
Some of them are still among my best 
friends today. There were Ruth, Buddy, 
Mary Lou, and of course Cubby. Cubby 
was the little redhead who had always been 
picked on and had always done the wrong 
thing. He was the last one of our age group 
to enter the school, and because of the 
fact that kids always have to have some- 
one to pick on, he became the scapegoat. [| 
remember that I used to wait for him out- 
side of school and the minute he came out 
i was after him. This hostility lasted until 
he was succeeded by someone else. We all 
seemed to have gotten our turns. 

Cubby used to do the most laughable 
things. I remember the time that he played 
Hoppalong Cassidy (or was it Tom Mix at 
the time?) in front of one of our speech 
mirrors. I happened to walk into a sup- 


posedly deserted classroom and found Cub- 
by there. He was in front of the mirror 
shooting away at his image, while swag- 
gering up and down with bowed legs. He 
would stop in front of the mirror, push 
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back his imaginary ten-gallon hat with his 
thumb, and squinting professionally, would 
whip out his two imaginary six shooters 
and start firing away. (It was amazing 
just how many bullets those imaginary six 
shooters used to fire before we thought of 
reloading.) Suddenly he was hit, he stag- 
gered, clutched the mirror, then slowly 
started sinking to his knees, clutching his 
chest and making contorted faces which 
would have given Boris Karloff the scream- 
ing meanies. He was dying and gasping 
for breath, then suddenly, miraculously, he 
was well and shooting it out again. 

While all this was going on, I wasn’t just 
standing there. I had waved frantically for 
everyone in the next room to come over 
and see him. So there were about twelve 
of us watching him and laughing so hard 
that we could hardly stand up. After about 
five minutes of this furious gun battle I de- 
cided that it had gone far enough and 
dropped my book on the floor. Cubby 
whirled around, his mouth fell open, he 
gasped and turned as red as a beet, and 
then he dived in behind the mirror, which 
was standing in a corner. For an hour af- 
ter this, no amount of persuasion could 
make him come out. 


In school I had a lot of friends, but at 
home I didn’t. This was because at home 
the kids were normal; I was deaf and 
therefore different. They were nice enough 
to me, but I had no one whom I could call 
my own personal friend. Most of my fun 
I got by myself, from my toys, my_ books 
and my imagination. When I was in a 
group I generally was silent and laughed 
only when the rest did. I didn’t get it, but 
laughed anyway. In order for me to un- 
derstand them, they had to make an extra 
effort to speak loudly and distinctly, but 
naturally, being just kids, they didn’t. 

I used to hate some of the little brats in 
the neighborhood. They would run behind 
me and yell, “Yaaah, yaaah, deafie.” They 
were too small to hit; moreover, parents 
seem to object to having their brats hit, no 
matter how much they may deserve it. So 
the only thing to do was to ignore them 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


LETTER I received the other day 
A gave me a small shock, and made 

me wonder whether some of the 
communications that have appeared re- 
cently in this column had not got off on 
the wrong tack and created a wrong im- 
pression. This letter, from the mother of 
two young deaf children, stated that she 
had been depressed by the number of hard 
of hearing persons who had written of their 
loneliness when in company and of their 
preference for solitude as compared with 
the difficulty of coping with social life in 
the hearing world. She mentioned this in 
the course of outlining what she hoped for 
her two deaf boys. 


Our aim is to help our boys become 
happy, well-adjusted adults, with the ability 
to earn their living and take their place in 
the world. We are trying to teach them a 
happy way of life by giving them a happy 
childhood. We want to offer at the proper 
time various types of hobbies, such as na- 
ture, fishing, sports and books, so they will 
develop interests and abilities. We are 
making opportunities for them to play with 
hearing children, and we take them places 
where they will be around people. They 
seem to have very little shyness. 

Above all, we want them to be happy; 
but several letters in your Mail Box have 
made us wonder whether we were on the 
right track. We have been training our 
boys to live with hearing people. But, ac- 
cording to some of the writers in your 
column, they have found it too difficult and 
uninteresting to have a social life with 
hearing persons, and have more or less 
withdrawn to themselves. Perhaps these in- 
dividuals would have preferred a solitary 
life even if they had had normal hearing, 
so we are proceeding under the assumption 
that our sons will associate with hearing 
people. If they want a different kind of 
life, that will be their decision to make. We 
will try to prepare them for as near a 
normal life as possible. 


This letter gave me much food for 
thought, and was disturbing to me, for if 
we hard of hearing adults, who have known 
the blessings of normal hearing and have 
normal speech and language, cannot ad. 
just ourselves to deafness without frighten- 
ing parents of deaf children at the magni- 
tude of the task, it is time we took stock of 
ourselves and our utterances. 

Impressed with the sanity of this moth. 
er’s viewpoint, I wrote to reassure her, and, 
thinking a bit of personal history might 
help, I told her I had not found a lifetime 
of deafness insupportable; that I had had a 
very good time, on the whole, and had 
managed, with a few setbacks now and 
then, to get on quite well in the world of 
hearing men and women. Her reply set 
me back on my heels, and made me con- 
clude that there has been altogether too 
much talk in this column about the trials 
and tribulations of deafness and the bless- 
ings of solitude for the hard of hearing 
and the deaf. After expressing surprise at 
my identity—for she had known me in 
another capacity than as editor of this de- 
partment—she wrote: 


I wonder if you would mind my asking 
you a very personal question. You mention 
that many of your friends are normally 
hearing persons, and I wonder what have 
been your main interests outside of your 
work. What do you do for entertainment? 
The things we usually think of to do with 
a group seem to be closed to the deaf, such 
as music, cards, movies, the theatre, etc. 


“What Do You Do for 
Entertainment?” 


This inquiry, coming from a person who 
has for several years faced, squarely and 
objectively, the problem of deafness in first 
one child and then another, startled me 
very much. I decided we had been over- 
doing it in trying to inform the hearing 
public as to the difficulties of being deaf. 
I hastened to assure this mother that most 
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of the things she mentioned are enjoyed 
by most deaf and hard of hearing persons, 
and all of them by some such persons, to 
say nothing of innumerable other social 
activities that may be pursued in company. 
There is nothing about card playing that 
demands hearing, and many persons with 
little or no hearing are ardent movie fans. 
The great majority of the hard of hearing 
hear well enough with an amplifier to en- 
joy music, and anybody, deaf or hearing, 
who has a sense of rhythm can enjoy 
dancing, either ballroom or stage dancing. 
Dancing parties are featured at most 
schools for the deaf, and I know a number 
of totally deaf persons who are graceful 
and successful stage dancers. 

Thinking back over the various forms 
of entertainment I have enjoyed in the past 
and still enjoy, I found a very long list of 
things that a deaf person can do along 
with hearing persons and on their level. 
During two different periods of my life I 
did a good deal of horseback riding. I 
learned—heaven help me—on a side sad- 
dle when I could still hear quite well; and 
when I tried it astride on an Eastern sad- 
dle, after I had become completely deaf and 
my sense of balance was badly impaired, 
I promptly fell off the horse and landed on 
my head. This annoyed me so thoroughly 
that I climbed on the horse again and con- 
tinued riding until my knees stopped clat- 
tering on he~ ribs sufficiently for me to 
manage a semblance of a knee grip. The 
horse’s name was Ribbon, and she and I 
eventually became good friends and com- 
panions. Sometimes we rode alone, but 
often we went with a group, all the mem- 
bers of which had normal hearing, and I 
have no recollection that my deafness was a 
drawback in either situation. 

At one period I did a lot of things with 
boats—all kinds of boats, row boats, power 
boats, a sea sled with an outboard motor, 
and even a 22 foot launch with a sail and 
an auxiliary motor. I love boats, but I 
never became skilled as a sailor, though I 
did learn to lipread a good many nautical 
terms. Once when we were trying to make 
port in a storm and my husband shouted 
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at me, “Let the jib flap!” the fact that the 
boat was almost wrecked by my clumsiness 
was not due to bad lipreading but to the 
fact that at that time I hadn’t the faintest 
idea what the jib was. 

We did not keep the launch long enough 
for me to learn my ropes, but even if we 
had I doubt that I would ever have liked 
it as well as I liked the seasled for speed or 
the little rowboat in which we explored the 
shores of many of the small islands that 
dot the Atlantic around the larger Swan’s 
Island and Mt. Desert. Once we had rowed 
across the bay to swim off the shore of a 
little island that was separated from the 
others by a deep and narrow passage. I 
was lolling on the sand beach when, to my 
utmost astonishment, there came around 
the point the most beautiful thing I had 
ever seen in my life—a five masted ship in 
full sail. I called to my husband who was 
scrambling around among the rocks, and 
we watched breathlessly as she came past 
us and then went gallantly on out toward 
the open sea. That was 22 years ago, but 
just talking about it thrills me even now. 
No, ears are not necessary to enable one 
to enjoy a boat, any kind of boat. 

I think it would be a good idea if the 
writers who honor this column with their 
opinions would soft pedal the joys of soli- 
tude now and then and talk a little more 
positively about the various forms of en- 
joyment they favor, and especially those 
that throw them irto contact with other 
people. I can think of a lot more that I 
could list without half trying. 


A Letter from Heidelberg 


Here is another letter from the mother of 
a deaf son, this time the wife of an Army 
officer stationed in Heidelberg. As she is 
naturally interested in schools for the deaf, 
she has been visiting those in her vicinity 
and it has been most informing to have her 
news of the situation over there. Her little 
boy is only four, so he is at present at- 
tending a nursery school for hearing chil- 
dren, but he has a German tutor for speech. 

Eddie is a busy little boy. In the morn- 
ings, he attends the American nursery 
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school for hearing children, where he is 
accepted and included by the other chil- 
dren. They are all very fond of him and 
inquire about him if he is absent. This did 
not come about all at once, however. The 
supervisor of the school is an American, 
but the nursery teachers are all Germans 
with an excellent knowledge of English. 
Eddie’s teacher was at first skeptical of his 
ability to adjust to hearing children. She 
had had no experience with a deaf child, 
and | realized I would have to attempt to 
educate her, although I knew it would be 
just a matter of time before she would be 
conquered by Eddie’s smile. (I sound most 
immodest, but everyone does succumb to 
that smile.) 

Miss Quandt’s early reports stated that 
Eddie played alone and was ignored by the 
other children, who could not understand 
why he did not answer when they spoke 
to him. She herself found that Eddie re- 
quired a great deal of extra attention, and 
she had so many children to watch! Again 
and again I explained patiently how she 
might work with Eddie, and how she might 
explain things to the other children. It was 
true that Eddie did require extra attention, 
and I tried to compensate for that with 
tokens of my appreciation in the way of 
courtesies and small gifts, but Eddie him- 
self mastered the situation. Now it is most 
gratifying to see how the teachers and the 
children love him. One little boy told Miss 
Quandt, “Eddie doesn’t speak because he 
is in Germany. If he was home, he would 
speak.” A very bright little girl named 
Jennifer invites Eddie to visit her every 
day. Miss Quandt observes Eddie’s pro- 
gress with great pride, and each day has 
some accomplishment to report. 

In the evenings, Eddie has instruction 
from Herr Pfefferle, an excellent teacher of 
the deaf, who is an instructor for the first 
grade in the school at Neckargemiind, a 
suburb of Heidelberg. He is very fond of 
children. He has some of his own, and his 
manner with children is wonderful. His 
method of teaching is like ours, and he 
holds Eddie’s attention excellently. He is 
a most intelligent and alert person, and 
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Eddie works better for him than for me, 
I spent a morning at the school at 
Neckargemiind, and am happy to say that 
they are doing a very splendid job under 
quite trying conditions. The building they 
now occupy was originally a school for the 
deaf; then Hitler had it used for a hospital; 
and after the war it became an American 
guard house. My husband helped have it 
returned to the Germans for their school, 
and I am so glad he was able to do so. 

There is as yet no kindergarten, but there 
are plans for one if more space can be ac- 
quired. The original school for the deaf in 
Heidelberg is presently occupied by the 
American kindergarten, grade school and 
high school. I saw no hearing aid equip- 
ment at the school ih Neckargemiind. Herr 
Pfefferle says it was used extensively be- 
fore the war, but there is none now. Would 
anybody in America like to help? 

Herr Pfefferle is keenly interested in all 
the books and materials I have brought 
over. from America. He reads the Volta 
Review and is now reading the Ewing 


book, “Opportunity and the Deaf Child.” 


Mrs. H. L. Lorp, 
HEIDELBERG, GERMANY 


While we are quoting letters from moth. 
ers of deaf children, we may as well go 
ahead and have another, this time from 
Israel. In this case the deaf child is in 
school in the United States, while her 
parents have remained at their posts in 


Tel Aviv. 


When I look back at the changes that 
have taken place in this country, I wonder 
how so many events could be crowded into 
so short a time, and yet I am still in the 
same apartment, and when I look out of 
the window I see the same treetops. Only 
a little over a year ago we were shelled, 
and two neighboring houses received direct 
hits. The entire block running across our 
street had its windows shattered, and no 
one thought of paning them for a long 
time, because we were attacked ever so 
often. I had all my window panes lined 
with gauze, which I had not removed, 

(Continued on page 366) 
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Deafness Caused by Meningitis: 


By GoTTHOLD LEHMANN 
Translated from the German by Thea Elkan 


URING the war years, the number 
L) of people in Germany who con- 

tracted meningitis rose from an 
average of 600 to, roughly, 6,000 per 
annum. Unfortunately, there is no record 
of all the cases of deafness resulting. The 
only known fact is that in recent years 
about 50% of the newcomers in schools 
for the deaf were meningitis cases. 

The only available statistics date back to 
the meningitis epidemic in Upper Silesia 
from 1905 to 1907. Four per cent of those 
who recovered were stated as deafened; of 
these, 98 were deaf in both ears, and 8 in 
one ear only. Eleven were hard of hearing. 

Much research has been done in the 
study of this terrible disease. There are, 
however, still many problems connected 
with the after effects. These were dis- 
cussed during lipreading lessons which 
Herr Lehmann, the former headmaster of 
the Government School for the Deaf in 
Berlin, gave to a doctor who had contracted 
meningitis while doing research in this 
field in the Robert Koch Institute. These 
discussions showed the need for more de- 
tails, and a questionnaire was sent to 100 
cases. Of these, 84 were returned with 
statements which could be utilized for pub- 
lication. Among other questions, the fol- 
lowing information was requested: 

1. Age and date when deafness was con- 
tracted. 
Place of treatment of disease. 
Degree of deafness. 
Probable improvement. 


Disturbance of equilibrium. 
Other defects. 


D we why 


A letter was inclosed, informing the in- 
dividuals of the purpose of the inquiry, 
and asking for detailed information. In 
the majority of cases, this was given. 
Some added a doctor’s certificate, others 


*Excerpt from Die Meningitis Taubheit by Gotthold 
Lehmann, from the Neue Blatter fur Taubstummern 
bildung, Sept., 1947. 





added advice or asked for help. Cases 
where meningitis was suspected before the 
development of language were not used. 
This accounts for the 16 useless responses. 
In 22 cases, the deafness was acquired be- 
fore the age of three; in 23 cases, between 
three and five. This confirms former state- 
ments that about 50% is acquired before 
the end of the fifth year. In many cases, 
the children had developed meningitis after 
having suffered from flu, pleurisy, measles, 
or chicken pox. It appears that these dis- 
eases are not regarded seriously enough, 
and after illness there is a general debility 
and not enough anti-toxins have been pro- 
duced to withstand the meningitis germs. 
Even among children up to the age of 12, 
meningitis had often been preceded by an- 
other illness. Only 11 had contracted 
meningitis after the age of 12 and some 
of these had been living in a community 
of young people. 
Detection of Deafness 


The information about the beginning 
and the development of the deafness is not 
very reliable. This is not unexpected, as 
the patients are often delirious or uncon- 
scious for a number of days. Frequently 
the inability to hear was considered tem- 
porary, and often it was not admitted at 
first because the individuals refused to ac- 
cept the fact. Some became aware of it 
during their stay at the hospital, or im- 
mediately afterwards; others, after total 
recovery. 

In 26 cases, deafness was noticed dur- 
ing the first three days; in 8 instances, 
during the 3d and 4th day; in 9 cases 
from the 2d to 4th week; in 13 cases, from 
the 4th to 8th week; and in 7 cases, from 
the 2d to 6th month. In a third of the 
cases, it was acquired during the first three 
days of the disease; therefore, it must be 
considered as an early symptom. The in- 
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flammation spreads from the membrane of 
the brain to the labyrinth, penetrates the 
cochlea, and destroys the nerves. The de- 
struction happens rapidly and completely, 
except in a very few cases when some parts 
are not affected. This accounts for the 
few hard of hearing cases. 

It is almost impossible to differentiate 
between acute and gradually developing 
cases, but one is justified in calling acute 
all the cases which are diagnosed during 
the first three days. Three persons stated 
that their hearing had deteriorated gradu- 
ally, and five became totally deaf after a 
period of partial hearing. 


Degree of Deafness 


In 73 cases, individuals suffered from 
total deafness, and in only 11 from partial 
deafness. This confirms the old assump- 
tion that meningitis generally leads to a 
complete loss of hearing. 
contained information 


peculiar sensations that sound produces. 


Some answers 
interesting about 
Some became hypersensitive to certain 
sounds, i.e., one could not bear the sound 
of the organ, and one child is reported as 
objecting to the sound of the wireless. 
Many complain about noises in the head 
(subjective noises) which can become so 
strong as to prevent people from sleeping. 
This is considered as a proof that the 
process of growing deaf is not yet com- 
pleted.* 


Improvement in Hearing 


Only in two cases was there mentioned 
a considerable improvement in ability to 
hear. The doctor previously mentioned, 
with whose case Herr Lehmann is very 
familiar, was diagnosed as totally deaf in 
both ears, although he himself thought he 
had some hearing in one ear. Herr Leh- 
mann suspected this to be merely the effect 
of strong desire. The doctor reported that 
if he shouted while in a room by himself 
he became gradually aware of different sen- 
sations. Herr Lehmann then started hear- 


*Editor’s Note: It is difficult to see why this fol- 
lows, aS many persons who have no usable hearing 
suffer from head noises constantly. 
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ing exercises with him, substituting tactile 
impressions for hearing, following the ex- 
periments carried out by Dr. Barezi of 
Budapest, an ear specialist and former 
teacher of the deaf, whose astonishing re- 
sults with meningitis cases Herr Lehmann 
had seen in 1938 in the Budapest school. 

Only gradually did the deaf doctor un- 
derstand a few sounds and words, actually 
by differentiating the tactile impressions, 
He bought a powerful hearing aid, and be- 
came able, while both reading the lips and 
listening with the instrument, to’ under- 
stand short sentences. Later, he was able 
to understand these same sentences with- 
out lipreading; however, he stated repeat- 
edly that what he now heard was different 
from his previous experience of hearing, 
and was slowly acquired and incomplete. 

He did not take to lipreading, but gradu- 
ally learned to understand his assistant, 
and was convinced that at a later stage he 
would be able to follow a conversation as 
other hard of hearing persons do, although 
he would never again be able to hear nor- 
mally. Unfortunately, Herr Lehmann had 
to discontinue his teaching because of the 
war, and no similar experiment has been 
carried out in Germany. The experiments 
seemed to prove, however, that individuals 
may be trained to understand language 
through a combination of tactile percep- 
tion, sight and hearing, even after becom- 
ing deaf from meningitis. 


Other Defects Caused by Meningitis 


Many persons reported giddiness and in- 
ability to walk or to stand. These disturb- 
ances are generally overcome quickly by 
means of sight and muscle sense; but they 
are worse in the dark and in persons who 
suffer from impaired sight. In four cases, 
temporary paralysis and in four instances, 
temporary blindness were caused, while 
two lost sight in one eye and two others 
had permanently impaired sight. In the 
statistics given above from Silesia, 4% of 
the survivors of the epidemic were listed 
as deaf, while only 0.7% suffered from 
deterioration of sight. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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If Not Clinics, What? 


By Ratpu H. CrutTcHett 


N the past few years there have been 

published many articles on the subject 

of how the prospective purchaser of a 
hearing aid can select the instrument best 
suited to his need. Many more such arti- 
cles will be published before any simple 
answer to the problem has been worked 
out. I do believe, though, that progress is 
being made. 

The person who has used an aid regu- 
larly for a number of years is pretty well 
able to take care of himself. He knows 
about what to expect and can judge wheth- 
er or not he is getting adequate results. 
Most people agree that, at the present time, 
the first-time purchaser of a hearing aid 
needs help and advice. Otherwise he is in 
danger of wasting his money and deciding 
that no hearing aid is good and all dealers 
are crooks. 

The question is — From whom and in 
what way should he receive that help? 
Very few otologists can help him. Because 
so many calls for such help have come to 
schools for the deaf, hospitals, and Hear- 
ing Societies, some of them have estab- 
lished hearing aid clinics. There are also 
a few private clinics run on a professional 
basis by individuals. I doubt if any of 
these clinics have been entirely satisfac- 
tory, but they have helped and are cer- 
tainly better than nothing. 

Such clinics depend upon the coopera- 
tion of the local hearing aid dealers. As 
pointed out in THE VoLta Review for No- 
vember, 1948, many of the dealers feel 
that the ¢linics are not giving results com- 
mensurate with the investment of the deal- 
ers and for that reason they are withdraw- 
ing their support. It is becoming difficult 
for a new clinic to be established and sev- 
eral have had to be discontinued. How- 
ever, to my knowledge, the dealers have 
not offered any substitute that will come as 
close to answering the problem as the clin- 
ics have done. 


I believe that the time will come when 
any hearing aid dealer can correctly fit 
any person who is fittable. That time is 
not here yet, but it is much closer than it 
was a few years ago. 

The ideal situation would be for the 
otologist or the Hearing Society secretary 
to feel safe in telling the inquirer: 

“Look in the classified telephone direc- 
tory. Select an instrument that has been 
accepted by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and a dealer who has a state license 
and is a member of the Hearing Aid Deal- 
ers Association. Put yourself in the hands 
of that dealer and you will be O.K. If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the treatment 
you receive, select one other similar dealer 
and make a comparison.” 

Wouldn’t it be nice if we could do that? 


Not the Solution Now 


Just one of many reasons why that can- 
not be done is that a few people really 
need bone-conduction receivers if they are 
to have as nearly normal hearing as it 1s 
possible for them to have. Only a few of 
the manufacturers make receivers of this 
type. The agent for one of those instru- 
ments will do the best he can with his air- 
conduction receiver, but if he sells the aid 
the customer is the loser. There is an an- 
swer to problems of that type, and I will 
give two examples that I know to be true. 

After working a couple of hours with a 
customer the dealer, Mr. A, told her, “I am 
sorry, Mrs. Brown, but I just can’t seem 
to give you the kind of hearing you ought 
to have. Mr. B in the next block has an 
instrument that has helped several people 
with hearing similar to yours. I suggest 
that you go to see him.” Mrs. Brown went 
to see Mr. B and he was able to give her 
very satisfactory hearing. 

The same Mr. B had an old customer 
who wanted one of the new one-piece aids. 
She heard well with it but after a trial de- 
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cided that she could not use the aid be- 
cause she just could not satisfactorily 
change batteries. She is blind. She said, 
“Mr. B, what can I do?” 

He told her, “I think that maybe the in- 
strument sold by Mr. C has a battery ar- 
rangement that would work for you.” He 
telephoned to Mr. C, who brought his in- 
strument to B’s office and demonstrated it 
to the customer. She found that she could 
not only hear with it but could change bat- 
teries without trouble. So she bought C’s 
instrument in B’s office. 

Would you not feel safe in sending your 
friends to either Mr. A or Mr. B? I would. 
But what would happen if the Hearing So- 
ciety referred all inquirers to two or three 
dealers? Mr. E, Mr. F, and Mr. G would 
rise up and run to the Community Chest or 
the Better Business Bureau with claims of 
partiality and prejudice. It just can’t be 
done. 


How Do the Dealers Feel? 


Why is it that the dealers do not like 
the clinics? I do not know all the reasons 
but here are some that I believe have a 
good deal of weight. 

Some clinics would have folks think that, 
as a result of their tests, they can prescribe 
the “one best” hearing aid for Mrs. Brown. 
In the first place I doubt if there is any 
“one best” aid for anyone. Even if there 
were, in some cases it would be one not 
represented at the clinic. The clinics can 
and do give Mrs. Brown some valuable 
help in finding a “satisfactory” aid but not 
the “one best.” Then too, very few, if any, 
of the clinics have all the models with all 
the parts for the brands that are represent- 
ed. I know of several cases where the most 
satisfactory instrument, financially at least, 
has been a used aid that was fitted, sold, 
and serviced by the dealer who sold it when 
it was new. Would the clinics have one of 
those in good condition and demonstrate 
it along with the new one? 

In order to correctly fit a hearing aid 
the demonstrator must be familiar with the 
instrument and know what adjustments can 
be made and how to make them. He must 
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also have available all the models and parts 
for these adjustments and even be able to 
change the vacuum tubes to a different 
type if it is advisable. That is a big order. 

One dealer recently remarked that he 
had been selling the same make of aid for 
over three years and still has things t 
learn about how to fit it. He does not be- 
lieve that any one person, no matter how 
capable, can be an expert on the fitting of 
10 or 12 makes of equipment. Most of the 
dealers that I have talked to feel much the 
same way. 

The dealers believe that it is very difh- 
cult for the clinic to prevent the client from 
knowing the make of instrument being 
tried. If he is not told directly, he will see 
the name on the case or box or recognize 
it from ads he has seen.* If it is not one 
of those that prove to be satisfactory he 
may tell his friends, “Don’t buy the Blank 
aid. I tried it at the clinic and it is no 
good.” The dealers believe that one such 
knock can do more harm than can be over- 
come by a dozen boosts. 

These are some of the arguments against 
the clinics that I have heard from the deal- 
ers. Most of them would like to have the 
purchaser get a satisfactory aid and to have 
him feel confident that he has done so. 
However, they feel that the clinics do more 
harm for the dealers than they do good for 
the public. Perhaps one reason for this is 
that the dealers have had no experience 
with a successfully operated clinic. I would 
like to know how the clinics that have been 
operating for several years meet these ob- 
jections and difficulties. Have the dealers 
who loan instruments to such clinics found 
the relationship really satisfactory or do 
they just tolerate it for the sake of good- 
will? Can the dealers who object to the 
clinics and refuse to loan them instruments 
offer a substitute that will be satisfactory 
to them and still meet the needs of Mrs. 
Brown who is going to buy her first aid 
and is all confused? 

My hearing aid is turned on and I am 
listening. 








*Editor’s Note: In one clinic we have visited, the 
boxes are hidden and a strip of tape covers the name 
on each instrument. 
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Home Tests of Hearing Aids 


By Enw LorcuHie 


OR almost ten years the office with 
F wee I am now connected has con- 

ducted the business of fitting hearing 
aids on a basis of home trials in a manner 
to each client’s entire satisfaction. Even 
after these trials every aid is sold on a 
money-back guarantee for thirty days. Our 
office handles many different makes of aids. 
Each client tries from three to five on a 
three or four day test in his own home and 
returns to our office after each test with 
a report of progress, if any. The entire 
plan is so fair and so utterly simple for 
both buyer and seller, that it is inconceiv- 
able that some progressive manufacturer 
has not copied the operation long ago. 

The originator of this plan was for sev- 
eral years an officer of one of the major 
manufacturers whose main concern was 
sales, more sales, sales plans, publicity 
stunts, and contests using names of famous 
men. Thousands of dollars were spent on 
plans that deal in a human frailty, but not 
the slightest attention was paid to customer 
satisfaction. 

On the first visit we make an audiometric 
chart of the client’s hearing loss, which is 
recorded in a booklet of complete instruc- 
tion supplied to the client. Then a balance 
test is taken to determine with which ear 
the client has the greatest difficulty in un- 
derstanding language. If the loss is ap- 
proximately the same in both ears, it is 
recommended that a cast be made of each 
ear. An aid is not tried on the client until 
the ear moulds from these casts are com- 
pleted. If the loss is not too great, the 
semi-concealed type of ear-moulds are sup- 
plied whenever practical. 

On the second visit the finished moulds 
are used for testing, and it is only then 
that we can determine which sets are best 
adapted to the case. Three or four aids 
are set aside for use of the client and a 
notation of these is made in the booklet in 
which the audiometric chart is recorded. 


The aid, which is set at a predetermined 
point according to the hearing loss, is ex- 
plained in every detail, batteries are shown 
in and out of the aid; they are shown bro- 
ken down and what happens to them when 
low. Clients are discouraged from wearing 
their first instrument out-of-doors the first 
two days. Their schedule calls for four 
training periods of from one-half hour to 
three hours, and they are instructed to go 
out on the third day, keeping to the pre- 
scribed program and following a definite 
routine. An aid is set when a client takes 
his first instrument and he is given the 
advice to turn it neither up nor down. We 
believe we have found a formula that is 
almost fool-proof, and when not adhered 
to will account for a great many of the dis- 
satisfied users. For women clients a har- 
ness or carrier is given with the aid. It is 
tried on, and the most comfortable place 
for wearing an instrument is found. The 
same is done for men, the carrier being 
worn under the shirt. Clients are dis- 
couraged from carrying aids in pockets, as 
we believe that this leads to the tendency 
to turn it into trouble. On this visit a de- 
posit equal to one-half of the cost of the 
aid is requested and placed to the credit 
of the purchaser. An appointment card is 
given for the next test and change of instru- 
ment. The client has now spent two full 
hours at our office with the fitter. 

On the third visit the client is questioned 
thoroughly regarding his progress, results, 
and reactions, which are carefully recorded 
as a part of the case history. After the first 
test on this visit we can better judge wheth- 
er a client can wear an aid. If we are con- 
vinced that he cannot, he is so informed, 
and the deposit is immediately refunded. 
If, however, some progress has been made, 
the client is encouraged to go farther, and 
a second aid is selected for trial. Upon 
changing to the second aid, full credit is 

(Continued on page 360) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ARENTS from widely-scattered States 

—New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, 

and California—cooperate in this dis- 
cussion, which includes mainly the teen- 
agers, but also the little fellow not long in 
school. 


Coming of Age 


Marilyn is sixteen. She is hard of hear- 
ing and has worn a hearing aid for some 
time. At an important time in her life, 
television has proved a great boon to her. 


The arrival of the Roundabout is always 
a “pause that refreshes.” Everything else 
is secondary until after my first glance at 
the letters, then, later, the digesting of each 
letter is always a pleasure. Marilyn has 
made a great stride in her social life, has 
joined several organizations for the deaf 
and is having a whirl of fun. Each week- 
end now, she has something planned like 
dancing, bowling, theaters, skating, etc. 
Occasionally, it is a date with some very 
nice boy. It thrills me to see such a change, 
when only a little while ago, we were her 
only companions. Time and patience are 
wonderful healers for the heart aches of 
past years. 

Thanks to the invention of television, 
which has been a great inducement to 
Marilyn’s desire to hear, she is making 
more use of her hearing aid, and the de- 
mand for batteries is greater than the sup- 
ply. One other use she has made of her 
hearing aid is to listen to herself sing in 
her room before bedtime. However, her 
speech has hardly improved. Her pronun- 
ciation is poor, and she slurs her words 
by talking too fast. Reading out loud would 
help to improve her speech and vocabulary, 
but unfortunately, her reading doesn’t go 
beyond movie books and the comics. I do 
believe it would help if more attention were 
paid at school to having the children join 
some library, preferably the school library, 
to encourage more reading. Marilyn joined 
the neighborhood library, but felt embar- 


rassed to select books meant for younger 
children which she would have understood 
much better. I would have preferred to g: 
along to help her select her books, but no 
child of nine or ten years wants that! The 
result has been that she has had very little 
outside reading. 

Mrs. J. D. G.., 

New York. 


Home as Well as School 


The mother of eight year old Ann, who 
was born deaf, has found a way to combine 
the virtues of the residential school with 
those of the day school. 


I am very happy to be a member of this 
Roundabout and grateful for the time you 
all take to fill these letters with stimulating 
experiences and suggestions. I also add, 
“Please, you members with older children, 
do not think of withdrawing. Your con- 
tributions are vitally helpful. The problems 
of adolescence and how you meet them will 
benefit us greatly, very soon. College ex- 
periences, job experiences, adjustment to 
adult independence, will all mean much to 
us as eventually our children reach these 
levels.” 

The discussion this time, of day versus 
residential schools, was engaging since this 
is a decision most of us find hard to make. 
Our own solution is a sort of compromise. 
Ann stays in residence five school days, 
but comes home for week ends, holidays, or 
illnesses. In this way, we keep a close 
check on her development, keep her part 
of our home growth, and give her hearing 
world experiences. What are our goals 
for these youngsters? Good speech, good 
lipreading, good education, and good so- 
cial adjustment would probably cover the 
standards. Except for a few cases, good 
residential schools for the deaf offer the 
best chance for attaining the first three, 
but the constant segregation makes the 
problem of social adjustment in the hear- 
ing world very difficult. It is the parent’s 
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constant job to set up situations to meet 
this need. 

Our South Dakota Roundabout family 
certainly set a wonderful example of dy- 
namic living. I was especially intrigued 
with their plans for a new home when 
Nancy goes to college. Isn’t it amazing 
the way we parents of deaf children think 
nothing of moving our homes around! 
We moved ours a thousand miles to be 
near Ann in school, and I’ve met many 
others who have done the same. One fam- 
ily in Northampton moved from California, 
and this week we met another from Aus- 
tralia. 

This winter, we have been bringing home 
once a month the other little girl in Ann’s 
class. Prue is from Canada, and the two 
little girls are wonderful friends— busy 
every minute with never a cross word. 
They chatter constantly, using voice with 
no evidence of sign language. The last 
time Prue was here, Mac, our twelve year 
old son, had a big Saturday morning house- 
cleaning job in his room. After missing 
the whole group for about a half hour, I 
investigated and found the two little girls 
working hard on the job, while Mac took 
his ease with a book. He paid each one 
five cents! 

Mrs. W. G.iM., 


Massachusetts. 


A Treatment for Over-Activity 


Jeff is five years old and attends the 
A. G. Bell School in Chicago. He wears 
a hearing aid and is a good lipreader; how- 
ever, due to his over-activity, a medical 
treatment was resorted to, which his father 
describes. Jeff has two brothers with nor- 
mal hearing. 

This is my first attempt in connection 
with the Correspondence Club. In a mo- 
ment of strength (or weakness), at the 
request of my wife, I agreed to undertake 
to get the Roundabout on its way. With 
all the problems of a growing household, 
the care and attention of the children, and 
the usual winter ailments arising one after 
another, my wife just could not find time 
to write her usual letter. Needless to say, 
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I am happy to find that a husband has his 
uses on occasions like this! 

Because he is so young, we are not send- 
ing Jeff to camp this coming summer, but 
will endeavor to see to it that he gets 
some training at home. Previously indif- 
ferent, his desire to speak and to express 
himself has now become intense. Jeff 
studies the comic magazines and any printed 
matter that comes into his hands. This is 
one of the most encouraging things we have 
seen, and we hope that his vocabulary and 
understanding will greatly improve. 

I wonder if other parents have noticed 
how active a great many deaf and hard 
of hearing children are? Their supply of 
energy seems to be inexhaustible, and we 
have found that Jeff is no exception. In 
fact, from the moment he arose around 
6:30 in the morning until he went to bed 
at 7:30 or 8:30 at night, he never stopped 
moving around. He was a dynamic per- 
sonality, physically and mentally. All this 
occurred even though he went to school 
and, we understand, would take no nap. 
Becoming concerned about this, we visited 
one of our doctors—of whom we have seen 
so many. He suggested making an en- 
cephalogram to see whether this activity 
was stimulated through some damage to 
the eighth nerve, which is the hearing 
nerve, at the point where it enters the brain. 
This test consists of attaching some very 
fine wires to the head (with collodion), 
which in turn are connected to an instru- 
ment which records the waves sent up by 
the brain almost in the same manner as an 
electro-cardiogram records the heart beats. 

Jeff was encouraged to go to sleep, al- 
though we had a little difficulty. But by 
making the conditions favorable—keeping 
the room dark and sitting with him—this 
was accomplished. While he was asleep, 
whistles and loud noises were set off in the 
room and the reaction recorded on the 
encephalogram. The doctor explained that 
when there is some damage to the eighth 
nerve, or the area where it enters the 
brain, the outside stimuli would normally 
pass through the damaged area, then over- 
flow and stimulate the other section of the 
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brain, with the result that the child becomes 
over-active. I hope that I have given this 
explanation correctly. At any rate, the 
giving of a mild sedative was recommended 
which seemed to have a pretty good effect, 
although we felt that it slowed him down 
too much. We are now in the process of 
experimenting, on the doctor’s advice, with 
the proper method of administering this 
sedative. This process is entirely painless, 
and it might be advisable for other parents 


of deaf or hard of hearing children to in- 


quire into it since it might be effective for 
their children. 

Early this year, we visited a professor of 
child psychology at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. We wanted to be sure that we were 
disciplining Jeff properly and no differently 
from the other boys. We came away with 
the understanding that we must be even 
more careful to be consistent with him than 
in the case of a hearing child, because the 
tendency on our part was to make allow- 
ances for him in many instances. The 
same method of reasoning should be ap- 
plied toward him as toward other boys, and 
if he does not conform, a consistent meth- 
od of discipline should be employed. 

Me A. L. B., 


Illinois. 


The Need for Reading 


Bernard, who lost his hearing through 
illness in babyhood, is now 15 years old. 
He has begun to make use of a hearing aid. 


Bernard amazes his teacher when he 
really concentrates on hearing. We talk 
to him more and more, hiding our lips. 
This summer we plan to combine vocab- 
ulary building with speech work by pick- 
ing out from his text books words and 
phrases which he does not fully understand. 
In this way we hope that he will be able 
to work more independently next year. 
Since Bernard has one more year before 
entering high school, we are interested in 
high school subjects. 

I think that our children should be en- 
couraged to read. Lack of it in early years 
seems to be the cause of weakness in read- 
ing later on. I think that deaf and hard 
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of hearing children should be encouraged 
to have books they may call their own and 
to read them early. We did not realize this 
soon enough, and I believe we have paid 
for it many times over. We have also de- 
cided that thoughts or phrases should be 
stressed rather than single words only. 
The old saying, “Live and Learn,” fits us 
exactly. Now we try to use every oppor- 
tunity at any hour of the day to teach some 
new idea or word, even if it means stop- 
ping for a minute or more to explain some- 
thing. We think that the written word is 
remembered better than the oral one alone, 
unless the child has already mastered the 
new word through lipreading. 


Mrs. M. M.., 


Illinois. 


Speaking from Experience 


A mother draws from seventeen years 
of experience to discuss excess energy, the 
teaching of time and of how to listen, and 
reading. Johnita is living away from home 
with a friend in order to attend a large 
high school. 


Ruth Ann sounds so much like Johnita 
at her age, that I can’t help sending along 
a few pointers from which you may find 
one or two successful ones. Does she have 
an acting bar? A length of rope and an 
old broom handle make an acceptable 
trapeze for a two year old and it uses up a 
lot of excess energy. 

Do you have a huge calendar on the wall 
on which birthdays and holidays are 
marked with circles or fancy seals? Each 
morning, show Ruth Ann how to cross off 
yesterday with a crayon. Point to today 
and tomorrow. Talk about a trip next Sat- 
urday; encircle it. It’s a two or three min- 
ute lesson which leads to an understanding 
of time and time phrases like, “day after 
tomorrow.” Then will come the names of 
the days and the months. This has the 
advantage of being done actively, and “ac- 
tivity” is the keynote of this age. Johnita 
rode a pony, but at three and a half, she 
refused to bother with such an “ornery” 


(Continued on page 358) 
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It's A Mistake ! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


F COURSE you've seen those adver- 
() tisements that warn you that you 

are perhaps making more mistakes 
in your use of the English language than 
you might realize. Many people do use 
faulty English without realizing it. “How 
many times,” demands Robert Benchley 
in one of his brief essays, “have you wanted 
to use the word eleemosynary, and haven't 
been able to do so without laughing? So 
you have used whom instead, thinking that 
it means the same thing. Well, it don’t— 
doesn’t.” 

So what? So I have come around to the 
belief that the most embarrassing mistake 
our impaired hearing leads to is that of 
thinking that we make more embarrassing 
mistakes than hearing folk do. I feel that 
you may as well accept the fact that mak- 
ing mistakes is not only the best method 
of attracting attention, but is also as 
inevitable as breathing. As the punsters 
insist, even most marriages are actually a 
Miss-take. It is thus only the bachelor 
who has never been Miss-taken. 

In certain parts of the West Indies, says 
a newspaper item, the Negroes speak Eng- 
lish with a broad brogue. They are said 
to be descended from Irish adventurers 
shipwrecked at the time of the Spanish 
settlers. A man from Ireland arrived at a 
West Indian port and was thunderstruck to 
be accosted by a burly Negro who cried 
out: “Th’ top uv th’ mornin’ to ye, sor! 
An’ would ye be after wantin’ to buy a bit 
o’ fruit?” The Irishman stared at him in 
amazement. “An’ how long have ye been 
here?” he finally asked. “Goin’ on three 
months, yer Honor,” said the Negro, think- 
ing of the time since he left his inland 
home. “Three months, is it!” exclaimed the 
Irishman. “Only three months—and you 
as black as thot! Faith, an’ I'll not land 
here.” 

It was a natural mistake, you say? But 
aren't they all? Of course, it is logical 





that we in America should be led into mis- 
takes easily. It is a matter of heredity as 
well as environment. When the first white 
men came to North America they found the 
Indians running the country. There were 
no taxes. There was no national debt. 
The women did all the work. Yet these 
white men, our ancestors, thought they 
could improve on that! No wonder their 
descendants make a lot of mistakes, too. 
It’s in their blood. 

Of course, there are some things you 
simply cannot do without “putting your 
foot in it,” as the saying goes. Like put- 
ting on shoes and stockings. But my sole 
argument is that deafened persons simply 
cannot make any more embarrassing mis- 
takes than do hearing people. 

I recall, for example, a day in late June 
while I was working for the United States 
Department of Agriculture. A well-dressed, 
middle-aged man came to the Information 
Desk, then located near the main entrance 
of the Department building in Washington, 
D. C. He wanted to find out what things 
there were in and about the building that 
might be of interest to a person who, like 
himself, was visiting Washington for the 
first time. The clerk obligingly listed some 
points of interest and then added, “First 
of all, I think you should go up and see 
the 40-foot Gilbert White mural at the head 
of that stairway,” indicating the steps lead- 
ing to the second floor. The visitor de- 
parted and the clerk had forgotten all about 
him, when her telephone bell rang. The 
caller was one of the scientific workers in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry on the sec- 
ond floor of the building. “Who,” he de- 
manded, indignantly, “sent this man up 
here looking for a 40-foot mule?” 

What good is hearing, anyway! 

Henry Altmer is one who will concede 
that deafness couldn’t possibly lead to a 
more embarrassing blunder than he made, 
in spite of normal hearing. He was travel- 
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ing from New York City to Chicago. On 
the very same day, as it happened, his 
friend Newman was making the trip from 
Chicago to New York. Altmer, taking a 
turn on the platform during a brief stop 
at Buffalo, was surprised to meet Newman, 
the two trains having reached Buffalo at 
the same time. The men started to talk 
and become so interested in their conver- 
sation that when the “All Aboard!” warn- 
ing came, both climbed on the eastbound 
train. It was perhaps an hour later that 
an amazing thought came to Altmer. “What 
a wonderful world we are living in!” he 
cried. “What do you mean?” asked New- 
man. “Why, I just happened to think,” ex- 
plained Altmer. “Here I am, going from 
New York City to Chicago; and you're 
traveling from Chicago to New York. Yet 
we're both on the same train!” 

Consider now, the tragic blunder said to 
have been made by a certain machine shop 
foreman. Calling to his side a new and 
rather stupid helper, he said, impressively : 
“Get this straight! I’m going to bring this 
bar of red-hot iron from the fire and put it 
on the anvil there. When I nod my head, 
hit it with that 16-pound hammer.” <Ac- 
cording to the story, the helper followed 
instructions to the letter—and the foreman 
never nodded his head again! 

Then, there was the young chap named 


McComb: 


There was a young chap named McComb, 
Who was cleaning his pants in his home. 
He used gasoline— 
That’s the last that was seen 
Of McComb, or his pants—or his home! 


Newspapers and magazines are especially 
watchful to keep embarrassing mistakes 
from their pages; still, they slip in. What 
is even more embarrassing is the fact that 
every now and then the correction, when 
made, is also at fault. Take, for example, 
the following from a newspaper: “Our 
Monday issue carried an item about Mr. 
Abraham Cornwell, stating that he was a 
detective on the police farce. This, of 
course, was an unfortunate typographical 
error. Mr. Cornwell is really a defective 
on -the police force.” 
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And consider the embarrassment of the 
editor of a certain graduate magazine when 
he had a chance to see in type his statement 
that the magazine would be glad to hear 
of the deaths of any of their alumni! 

It happens in the best regulated hotels, 
too. There was Mrs. Dashwell Spencer, 
who had moved into a new hotel. Before 
ordering a television set installed, she 
called up the desk to inquire, “Have you 
A.C. or D.C. current here?” The clerk who 
answered asked her to hold the wire for a 
moment. In a short time, he was back. 
“I’m sorry,” he called, “but neither is 
registered with us.” 

Even the clergy slip. An elderly clergy- 
man, who had grown testy with the years, 
was annoyed to find a large number of 
children to be baptized one Sunday after- 
noon, when he was anxious to get away 
early to attend an important conference. 
“What name?” he said, impatiently, to the 
first woman. “Lucy, sir,” she said, nervous- 
ly, in a low tone. The clergyman thought 
she had said “Lucifer” and was indignant. 
“lll give him no such name!” he cried. 
“Lucifer! The name will be John.” “Please 
sir,’ »rotested the woman, “It’s a girl; and 
I said Lucy.” The listeners spread the story 
promptly and the clergyman heard so much 
about Lucifer in the next few days that he 
actually began to speak more gently! 

At a Parent-Teacher meeting, “Fraternal 
Organizations” were being discussed. One 
woman who arrived late couldn’t quite get 
the thread of the talks and soon became 
rather bored. Only partly suppressing her 
yawn, she remarked, “Well, I don’t know 
anything about the Masons, but I do think 
their fruit jars are very nice.” 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony 
that hearing defects are a very minor fac- 
tor in the production of embarrassing mis- 
takes is to be found in the so-called “bon- 
ers” culled from examination papers of 
college students. Here we have boys and 
girls with normal hearing, and who are 
also above the average in intelligence. 

One paper declares that an octopus is a 
person who always looks for the silver 


(Continued on page 358) 
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A South Carolinian Finds a New World 


By Mary Lou CULBERTSON 


ONKING car horns, screeching 
H brakes, screaming children, and 

other city noises which blast the 
nerves of most people, are the sweetest 
sounds imaginable to Mrs. Lillian Barker, 
56-year-old widow of Greenville, S. C. 

Nearly deaf since the age of five, Mrs. 
Barker was shut off in a lonely world, pene- 
trated occasionally by close-up shouts of 
her friends, until a few weeks ago, when 
she was fitted with a hearing aid. 

Until that time Mrs. Barker had never 
heard the sound of a pre-dawn rooster 
crowing, of a distant train whistle, or the 
rain splashing against the window panes 
at night. 

Now she hears all of these sounds, and 
an amazing new world is opened to her. 

“T am beside myself with joy. I am the 
happiest woman in the world,” she said 
when interviewed at her home. 

“First of all I must tell about that first 
day when I got the hearing aid. I couldn’t 
believe it would work. I put it on in an 
office in the down-town business section of 
Greenville and walked into the street. 

“The roar of the busy city burst in upon 
my ears. I heard cars starting, buses 
squeaking to a stop, people talking every- 
where. It was the most wonderful moment 
of my life. 

“T walked into a dime store so happy 
and excited that I was laughing and crying 
at the same time. I guess people wondered 
about me, the way I acted that day. 

“T listened to conversations between 
strangers and was so delighted with them 
that they stared at me in wonderment. I 
didn’t care. I felt like I loved everybody 
and I listened greedily to every sound 
about. 

“Finally I got on a trolley to go home, 
and I sat there listening to the conversa- 
tions all about me and I was so happy to 
be alive. I know I must have looked like 
a silly, grinning and beaming on every- 





MRS. LILLIAN BARKER 


body, but I couldn’t help it, I was that 
happy. 

“When I got home, my 15-year-old son, 
Alvin, looked at me curiously. He couldn’t 
believe that I could really hear. He cupped 
his hand to his mouth and started to yell 
into my ear as usual, but I waved him 
away. 

“Don’t shout,” I said to him. “Don’t 
ever shout agai.., because I can hear every- 
thing you say.” He just stood there look- 
ing at me blankly. 

“*You don’t have to yell any more,’ 
I explained to him, and if you don’t believe 
I can hear just you say something you 
shouldn’t and then you'll see.” Mrs. Barker 
wiped her eyes in remembrance of that re- 
markable day. 

The middle-aged woman’s first night 
with the hearing aid was a memorable one. 

“I went to bed, but I couldn’t sleep. I 
turned and tossed for joy over the sounds 
all around me. I made many future plans 
to listen to the birds, to music, and to many 
other wonderful sounds which I had read 
about but had never heard. I got out of 
bed several times that night and stood by 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Travelers in Silence 


By JosEF SCHARA 


MONG the companions of the hard 
of hearing in art and science we 
find a particularly large number 

of important musicians. It may perhaps 
be because of the fine sensitiveness of their 
organs of hearing that these artists easily 
succumb to defects of hearing. 

The best known, of course, is the great- 
est of all composers, Ludwig van Beethov- 
en. The deep affliction expressed in his 
letter to his brother Carl* reflects the 
tragedy of his heroic effort against the 
choking load of his defect. To remove this 
obstacle he uselessly attempted all the 
auxiliary means of that time. He even 
had a pianoforte made with especially loud 
tones, but after a short time he could not 
hear even this. In spite of all, however, 
he created his immortal compositions. 

A fellow sufferer was the Norwegian, 
Christian Linding, who, except for Ed- 
ward Grieg, was the most prominent com- 
poser of his northern fatherland. With 
advancing years he suffered increasing loss 
of hearing, and at the time of his death 
in 1941 he was completely deaf. 

Frederick Smetana, the most important 
Czech virtuoso, had constantly to endure 
painful troubles of hearing. His string- 
quartette, “Ons Meinen Leben,” ends with 
those shrill tones which continuously tor- 
tured his ear until all hearing ceased. 

The German composer, Robert Franz, 
who died in 1892, created a considerable 
number of wonderful songs, esteemed by 
every connoisseur of music, in spite of the 
fact that he was almost entirely deaf dur- 
ing most of his life. 

How one can master life is shown by 
Eugenie John (1825-1887), the poet and 
novelist “Marlitt.” A lady of honor in a 
Thuringia capital town, she was highly 
musical and endowed with a_ beautiful 
voice. A’ progressive hearing defect 
brought her career as opera singer to an 


*Volta Review, Dec. 1948. 


unfortunate early end, but good luck led 
her into the successful creating of poetry. 

Great pain brought progressive deafness 
to the great Austrian poet, Franz Grill- 
parzer (1791-1872). Highly endowed in 
music, he also had to resign this fine art. 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach says in her 
reminiscences that she could confirm on 
her visits a skill in lipreading by which 
Grillparzer comprehended every word in 
a slow conversation. 

The Austrian writer T. S. David, who 
died in 1906, was prevented by his hear- 
ing defect from becoming a professor. He 
entered the field of journalism and became 
an important reviewer and reporter. 

Entire deafness prevented neither the 
famous German historian, Heinrich von 
Treitschke (1839-1896), nor the celebrated 
man of learning, Johannes Scheer (1817- 
1886) from the practice of their academic 
work. The poets Gottfried Keller and 
Ernst von Wildenbruck were also hard of 
hearing. 

The famous painter and engraver, Goya 
y Lucientes (1746-1828) lost his hearing 
after an inflammation of the middle ear. 
Before his death he grew also totally blind. 

Finally we have the moving story of the 
ineffaceable T. K. Rosegger. the Syrian 
poet. At the beginning of his loss of hear- 
ing in 1910 he said, “It is shocking that 
our opera for a long time has not been 
good. The orchestra is not well filled, 
there are no fresh voices, and it is all so 
spiritless.” Afterwards he had a light in- 
fluenza and then he could scarcely hear 
at all. After trying several household 
medicines he consulted a physician, who 
found ear trouble of long standing. Almost 
daily he had to undergo operative treat- 
ment with sound and tube. 

As he became isolated from the con- 
versation of his family he said: “Now as 
my ear could not hear, I have been curi- 
ous. I saw them talk and should like to 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Our Miscellany 


High School at St. Mary’s 


HIRTEEN Freshmen, fourteen 
Sophomores, nine Juniors and eleven 
Seniors—a total of forty-seven pupils 
—comprise the high school student group 
at St. Mary’s in Buffalo this year. The 
course of study outlined by the New York 
State Education Department is followed 
and all graduate with the requisite sixteen 
units or more to their credit. The major- 
ity of the girls and boys major in business 
subjects, a few in homemaking or indus- 
trial arts. 
A general outline of the high school pro- 


gram is: 
GROUP I 
(Required ) 

Subject Units 
English Four Years 4 
DOC TU is BaES 
eR eT, 


; - 
" i 
% ae 





GROUP II 
Major Sequence: 
MO 5 1 
Bookkeeping I 
Office Practice 1 
Minor Sequence: 
Latin Two Years - ; 2 
GROUP III 
Electives (at least three required) : 
Religion, Four Years 1 
Algebra __.... sascha l 
Introduction to Business _ i 
Home Economics II and IV___... 2 
Health (required) l 
Business Arithmetic _...._------.— 1 
Office Practice IT _--_-__-___. i 


Lipreading and Speech are stressed 
throughout each year and individual Au- 
ricular Training is given where needed. 
The boys receive Vocational Training, 


GRADUATION DAY AT ST. MARY’S 
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MICROTONE 44 


THE WORLITS MUST PUWEHL 








fs you have been told that your Microtone’s “Audiomatic Control,” 
hearing loss is too severe to be feature which automatically screen 
helped with a one-piece hearing aid, out unexpected, unwanted lou 
you will be interested in the new sounds without distortion or loss 0 
Microtone “45,” a super-powerful power for sounds you wish to hear 


all-in-one unit designed especially for Pe on a oe hy 
you by Microtone engineers. exclusive Microtone MICRO-MISE 

This remarkable one-piece hearing which saves you up to 75% of you 
aid uses two 2214 volt batteries giv- battery cost; SEALED POWER co 
ing power equal in voltage to large _ struction, seals in dependability, seal 
45 volt batteries. All this power is out service troubles. With you 
available to you inoneunit with none precious hearing at stake why b 
of the disadvantages of heavier, content with anything but the best 


clumsier two-piece instruments. Other Microtone Models availabli 


The Microtone “45” is fitted with for all hearing losses. 




















[ The Microtone Co. ABSOLUTELY 
Ford Parkway on the Mississippi FREE! 
| St. Paul, Minn. | 
| Send me free literature telling about the new Microtone 
| one-piece 45-volt hearing aid for the severely deafened. KUO TU 4 
3 Name_— ee 
Address 
| City State om | 
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HL ONE-PIECE HEARING AID... 
... tor the ueverely Heafened 


THE WORLD'S FIRST 
1 and ONLY 

| 45-VOLT ONE PIECE...” 
{ HEARING AID % 


i An Exclusive 
{| Microtone Advantage 


in Hearing Aids 


Now you can say goodbye to old, and understand comfortably. If you 
bulky, cumbersome, annoying two- need extra hearing power, find out to- 
piece hearing aids! Separate battery | day how you can be helped. Either 
packs are a thing of the past! The new _ see your local Microtone consultant or 
Microtone all-in-one “45” in its slim, | mail coupon now for a FREE demon- 
beautiful case gives you four times the stration and “See-For-Yourself” hear- 
power of our previous models to hear _ing test. 


KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEE 
a Us 


A Hearing Aid is a Mark of Intelligence, 
It Shows Consideration for Others ero 


DOP S59 S59 DF 999 999-977 
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READY FOR THE ANNUAL PROM AT 
ST. MARY’S 


while the girls specialize in dressmaking, 
altering, power machine, or office work, 
with practice in the use of business ma- 
chines, such as the addressograph, adding 
machine, calculator, Rex-o-graph, Mimeo- 
graph, etc. 

Social training is given through a well- 
organized program of Club activities, 
Sports, Boy and Girl Scout groups, social 
dancing classes, and the various social 
events that take place at regular intervals 
throughout the school year. Not the least 
among the latter is the annual “prom” held 
after the January examinations. Then the 
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young ladies and gentlemen of the high 
school give evidence of the little courtesies 
and social amenities they have so well 
learned and can now put into practice. 


—SISTER Rose GERTRUDE. 





Parent Institute-Nursery School 


Since 1941, the Michigan School for the 
Deaf has sponsored an annual Parent 
Institute-Nursery School. The 1949 ses- 
sion was held during the last two weeks 
of April; it was co-sponsored by special 
education centers and medical services of 
Michigan. Thirty-one parents with their 
deaf or hard of hearing children attended. 
Parents were given practical techniques 
which are to be carried out in the home 
to accelerate the early social and educa- 
tional development of the child. Nursery 
classes were held for the children in which 
the first steps along these developmental 
lines were taken. 





Graduate Work at Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University has an- 
nounced the establishment of a graduate 
training program with specialization in 
audiology and speech as a principal course 
of study for the degrees of Doctor or Mas- 
ter of Science in Hygiene. Both courses 
are particularly for those preparing for 
administrative or university teaching posi- 
tions in audiology and speech. The course 
for the degree of Master is designed for 
those wishing to prepare themselves as 
hearing and speech therapists, university 
teachers, acoustic specialists, speech cor- 
rectionists, or for work of a special char- 
acter related to communicative disorders. 
The course for the degree of Doctor aims 
to train specialists in audiology and speech 
at a high level, for the establishment and 
supervision of university centers and of 
preventive and retraining programs, and 
to afford an opportunity for qualified indi- 
viduals to pursue advanced studies. 

The required courses will occupy a little 
more than one-half of the student’s time. 
Clinical experience is given at the Hearing 
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- YOU'VE 
WAITED 
FOR THIS! 


NO NEED 
TO WAIT 
ANY 

LONGER! 








HEARING 


«Removes Self-consciousness—Nobody 
knows that you are hard of hearing 


HERE IT IS... 


NO RECEIVER BUTTON 
IN THE EAR! 














NO TELL-TALE BUTTON TO SHOW! 


And now the Phantomold (invisible) is combined with the tiny 


U7 ONE-UNIT 
MONO-PAC 
one of the World’s Smallest Hearing Aids 


You are assured of unsurpassed You owe it to yourself to see 
hearing quality for both tone this newest hearing improve- 
and volume. But best of all,even ment and convince yourself that 
your friends won’t notice that now for the first time you really 
you are wearing a hearing aid. can conceal your deafness. 









BELTONE HEARING AID COMPANY 
1450 WEST 19TH STREET * CHICAGO B, ILLINOIS 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. Dept. VR7 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Please tell me more about the new invisible Beltone PHANTOMOLD 
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> 
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and Speech Center; the entire facilities of 
the University are available for research; a 
program of training in public health covers 
administrative skills. Two special student- 
fellowships, which are awarded annually 
and subject to renewal, are available to 
qualified candidates. Each has a value of 
$200 a month plus tuition. Application 
should be made to the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Baltimore, Maryland. 
From time to time, certain assistantships 
for clinical and research work are avail- 


able. 





Speech Does Not Retard 


Some people who oppose teaching speech 
to deaf children give, as their objection 
to it, the impression that the general edu- 
cational development of the children is 
neglected and retarded because of the teach- 
ing of speech. In a well ordered program 
in an oral class, speech instruction occupies 
only a portion of a child’s daily schedule. 
Much time is given to reading and writ- 
ing—quite as much, we believe, as is de- 
voted to these subjects in other classes. 
Furthermore, the same subjects are studied 
—English, arithmetic and algebra, geog- 
raphy, history, civics, science, health, and 
hygiene. No child in our school has his 
education retarded by the study of speech. 
—Sam B. Craic, in the Annual Report of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, 1947-48. 





Art Work Among Deaf Children 


Noteworthy results have been achieved 
by several deaf school children in Seattle, 
Washington, who have become interested 
in sculpturing and modeling. The King 
County Humane Society recently an- 
nounced the winners for its annual contest 
for elementary grade-school ‘children in 
this kind of creative work. From 500 en- 
trants, Elsie Ekrom and David Pugh re- 
ceived third and fourth prizes respectively 
in the City Class A division. Both chil- 
dren are in the deaf department at the Sum- 
mit School. Entries were limited to ani- 
mal subjects which could be made from 
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clay, plaster of paris, paper, metal or wood. 
They were judged on originality and skill. 

Of interest also is the deer which Char- 
main Ahl, of the deaf department in Mar- 
shall Junior High School, created from 
wax. So unusual was the finished product 
that it received an award of merit in the 
state contest and was sent to the National 
Scholastic Exhibit. Charmain’s deer was 
begun with three lengths of candles for the 
general shape of the body, fastened to- 
gether by heating the ends. The legs and 
body were then carved; and the head, tail, 
and ears were shaped from warm wax. 
To the paraffin, she added brown wax 
crayon into which she dipped the deer sev- 
eral times. She obtained the white spots 
for the body by melting white crayons. She 
mounted her deer by pouring melted wax 
in a fruit jar lid to form a wax base and 
placing the deer in it before it had cooled. 





New Federal Commissioner 


Dr. Earl J. McGrath was inducted as 
Commissioner of Education at the Federal 
Security Agency on March 18, 1949. In 
accepting the heavy responsibilities of his 
office, Dr. McGrath said in part: 

“It has become the fashion to speak of 
the crisis in education. So many of us use 
the phrase that I am afraid it is losing its 
meaning. Nevertheless, I cannot let this 
opportunity pass without referring to it 
again. I feel it my duty to warn the people 
of the United States of America that bad 
as the crisis is today, it will be many times 
as bad in five years unless the Nation acts 
vigorously. We are now in a position in 
the United States where we cannot even 
maintain our present educational advan- 
tages. We can only go backward unless we 
go forward. We can go forward only with 
the aid of Federal support. 

“Some will say that Federal aid will lead 
to Federal domination and result in Fed- 
eral control of the thinking of our citizens. 
I deny this. . . . If there is any threat to 
local initiative and responsibility, it is not 
from a grasping Federal Government. It 
comes from the increasing deterioration of 
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The happy faces above received worldwide publicity, showing gratitude at hearing, something words could 


never describe. 


St Col 


to JOY IN HEARING— 
and to BETTER SPEECH 


In these words, specialists in the field of the acoustically handicapped, have expressed 
their delight and satisfaction, after USING the WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING 


UNIT in their speech and hearing rehabilitation programs. 


The research and design were undertaken by Jay L. Warren, Inc., upon the recom- 
mendations of the specialists who wanted something es ecially designed for the hard 
of hearing,—only to be agreeably surprised that in use the WARREN AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT is reaching those who have not been reached by any other estab- 


lished means. 


USES TO WHICH THE WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 
MAY BE PUT: 
1. To orient to scund: to teach an awareness of effects records, relating such sound to life 


sound and to stimulate auditory receptivity, experiences of the child. 
etc. 


= 


4. To develop discrimination as the child ad- 
vances, first of gross sound, and later in the 
speech area. 

5. To assist in the teaching of lipreading. 

PO 6. To give an approach to music through simple 

records, such as nursery rhymes, children’s 

stories, musical numbers especially recorded 
for children, etc. 

To help unify the family group as all members 

can assist in the training of the exceptional 

child and in his enjoyment of each new sound 
recognized and its resultant progress. 


2. To assist in the development of speech aware- 
ness through the speech microphone circuit. 
3. To teach environmental sounds through sound 





Write today for further information. 


arren, Inc. 


Retter Hearing 


5 


CHICAGO 2, ILI 





| Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1. 
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our educational, system itself, through 
financial starvation. . . . It should never be 
forgotten that an uneducated and frustrated 
electorate is the best prey of demagogues 
and dictators.” 

Dr. McGrath is a native of Buffalo, New 
York. He has held a number of outstand- 
ing positions in the field of education, has 
served in the Navy as Officer in Charge of 
Educational Services, later as a member of 
a mission to Germany to survey the school 
system in the American occupied zone, and 
more recently as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education. 





For the Deaf, By the Deaf 


The Merry-Go-Rounders is an oral club 
interested in enriching the social life of 
the adult deaf in New York. A letter re- 
cently received by the club sets forth its 
two-fold purpose. “Dear Members: The 
Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf 
held a meeting of its board of directors 
May 18, 1949, at which time I reported 
the accomplishments of your club. I men- 
tioned particularly what you are doing for 
each other; how you have helped two 
schools for the deaf with contributions for 
group hearing aids, and most of all, how 
you have shown your concern about deaf 
children by contributing so generously to- 
ward camping this summer. 

“Our Board was so deeply impressed 
that they instructed me to write you on 
their behalf a letter of congratulations on 
your very fine work. And may I add my 
best wishes for your continued success. 
Tanya ash.” 

The Voita Review adds its own con- 
gratulations to these young people for their 
fine combination of fun and service. 





“No Signing” Drive 

The Primary Department of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf has on a 
drive to stop signing in the classroom. 
Each child is given a green and white bow 
to wear if he does not sign. 

A banner, bearing the words, “We Use 
Our Speech,” will be presented each week 
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to the class in the Primary which has 
talked the most instead of signing. 

The Deaf Department of this school is 
striving to have its pupils use speech and 
lipreading, so that they will be able to 
communicate with their hearing friends. 


—The Palmetto Leaf, March 5, 1949. 





Rebuilding Hiroshima 


The Volta Speech Association for the 
Deaf has received a letter addressed to 
American Friends and Japanese Residents 
in America, requesting financial aid in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Hiro- 
shima. Donations should be sent to Yu- 
tako Ito, Chairman, Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, Hiroshima, Japan. 





Travelers in Silence 
(Continued from page 346) 


know what important matters they had to 
talk about. There seemed to be secrets 
which I should not know. Out of humor, 
I went to my room. Thus there is a gate 
shut between the immense external world 
and the little point that is called ‘I.’ Lone- 
liness has become my constant companion. 
I consoled myself: ‘Deafness is almost the 
only pain which is not perceptible if one 
is alone. Only pay attention to your two 
little windows. Through these take de- 
light in the dumb puppetedrama that plays 
around you.’ Aye, but still further: The 
thought ‘you will never hear the chattering 
of your grandsons’ made my heart ache.” 

Rosegger describes the unreasonable be- 
havior of his neighbors if he made known 
his defect: “They laughed, or shouted the 
words in my face just as to a moron, and 
in the next minute they whispered again 
and looked quite taken aback if I answered 
wrong or kept silence.” 

“The deaf person observes on people’s 
faces the inconveniences and discomfort of 
intercourse with him,” he continues. “He 
feels that he is a burden to society, he 
takes offense and believes that people are 
making fun of him, and it scares away 
and embitters him.” 

Rosegger is sorry to be excluded from 
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A PARAVOX VERI- 
- small Chassis sub-. 
merged in water for 
48 hours, then air 
dried, operated 
efficiently.* 


BEST BY TEST 


PARAVOX 


* Affidavit on file. 
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Submersion Test Proves Again EXCELLENCE 


of PARAVOX Design... 


ly ag the Humidity Bugaboo! 


Hot humid days are apt to wear creases in a 
hearing aid dealer’s brow. And the customers, 
too, they may become aware of the hot weather 
if their hearing aids begin to weaken, or go dead. 


It is humidity infiltration, a secret fifth column 
devoted to hampering hearing aid operation that 
may cause trouble. And woe is on the tongue of the user! 


But, now, with the new type PARAVOX VERI-smaill Hearing Aid 
even complete submersion in water failed to permanently affect 
the circuit. With the surface moisture removed by air drying, under 
normal room conditions, not forced drying, the chassis shown in 
this illustration operated efficiently. This drastic demonstration 
forcibly emphasizes that the PARAVOX design is advanced to a 
point where, in addition to protection against dropping and pres- 
sure, now actual submersion is successfully resisted in a manner 
and to a degree unequalled in the industry today. 


That is why among those who know hearing aids, PARAVOX is 
recognized as outstanding in appearance, in performance, and 
consumer satisfaction. 


PARAVOX, INC. - 2056 East 4th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


RST Terese 

















600 FOOT DROP 
Paravox Hearing Aids have 
survived a fall of 600 feet 
from an airplane. Evidence 
strong design. 
* 

OVER TON PRESSURE 


More than 2400 pounds was 
required to affect a Paravox 
Plastic Chassis. Great assur- 
ance against breakage. 

s 
NOW-SUBMERSION 


Think what this water test 
means! Freedom from hu- 
midity infiltration, and hot 
weather troubles. 
a 
A few exclusive distributor- 
ships are available. 


of sturdy, 
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So Generally Liked 
because of 
PERFORMANCE 


Entire weight with 
batteries inside the ees 
case, 52 oz. Mea- 
sures only 4 x 2 x 







34 inches. 


Vacolite Model ] is an engineer- 
ing masterpiece backed by a two 
year unconditional guarantee! 

For daily hearing happiness, get 
the facts of Vacolite Service to- 


day! No obligation, of course. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


DEPT. VR 
3003 N. Henderson 
Dallas 6, Texas 
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the pleasure of music, especially the lovely 
national songs, but he takes comfort in the 
wholesome effect of a slight improvement: 
“Deafness changed gradually to hardness 
of hearing. I hear again, although dully 
and more jerkily, but I am not deaf any 
more. That I was deaf a little while was 
an effective wink, to be thankful for sound, 
for noise, but especially for the warm 
human voice.” 





South Carolinian Finds a New World 
(Continued from page 345) 


the window with my hearing aid on, just 
listening to the world beyond.” 

Although Mrs. Barker is a regular at- 
tendant at her Methodist Church, she had 
never heard a sermon preached from the 
pulpit until she was fitted with her hearing 
aid. 

“T used to sit there in church and try 
to lipread what the pastor was saying, but 
I could only catch a word now and then. 
I knew when they were singing, but I never 
heard the sound of singing in church be- 
fore. Now I can hear the sermons clearly 
and the music is more wonderful than 
words can express. 

“I’m proud that the Lord brightened the 
minds of those who invented hearing aids 
for the deaf, because it opens a new way 
of life for me, and I know this great bless- 
ing has been bestowed upon others like 
myself,” she said. 

Mrs. Barker, who has blue-gray eyes and 
snow-white hair, makes her living as a 
baby sitter. 

“T’ll_ declare,” she said, clasping her 
hands and beaming prodigiously, “I could 
even hear if anyone talked about me now, 
that is, in the same room, but I wouldn’t 
mind. I'll never mind anything again, as 
long as I can just listen to the world mov- 
ing around and about me with its sounds.” 

Mrs. Barker’s hearing aid was obtained 
through the aid of friends in her neighbor- 
hood, and through the help of the Green- 
ville, S. C., Hearing Society and the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Department of South 
Carolina. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. LuceLia M. Moors 
321% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 


829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKB BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone: RE 1400, Ext. 407 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIE 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Florida 
Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K, POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 


illinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDD TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. L&avis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Massachusetts 


Brockton 


Miss Harrier M. GIBson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss MARY PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary WooD WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 
Zone 21 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Port Washington, Long Island 


MIss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Rome 

Miss EMILY CAMENISCH 
713 North Madison Street 
Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Ohio 
Columbus 


MARIE K. MAson, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JOHN E. D. TRAskK 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovursp HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 


Miss Atice I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. LucriLe P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 
MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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On Sale — Order Now 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lip Reading 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage 25c 








Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 











Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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It’s a Mistake 
(Continued from page 344) 


lining; another states that Mephistopheles 
was a Greek poet; a third says that the 
correct way to find the key of a piece of 
music is to use a pitchfork. John Bunyan 
is listed as a specialist on foot troubles. 
St. Paul’s cathedral in London is represent- 
ed as supported by eight peers, all cracked. 

Personally, my greatest embarrassment 
used to come from the knowledge that I 
raised my voice too high in conversation. 
But now I discover that this actually makes 
me “the life of the party.” I am usually the 
only one present who can talk louder than 
the radio! 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 342) 


mount and insisted on Peggy, the family 
standby on whom all the kids learned to 
ride. At two, she led Pee Wee. the Boston 
terrier, a busy life by teasing him before 
throwing his ball. At two and a half, she 
had a home-made bat and wasn’t bad at 
hitting a ball. 

In San Diego County, the consultant in 
hearing and speech problems has had ex- 
cellent results with individual hearing aids 
for very young children. One two year old, 
who is very hard of hearing, is gaining 
normal speech through his aid. Don’t be 
afraid to experiment with hearing aids for 
small children; it is well worth the money. 
Then teach them how to listen. Use lots 
of music—records, piano, singing to nurs- 
ery rhymes with printed words to follow, 
plus bright pictures for the small child. 
Johnita is classed as profoundly deaf, but 
she gets a great deal of pleasure and help 
from her hearing aid because she can hear 
rhythm and accent. For small children, all 
the records should be “on the run,” or 
rhythms which tell them to walk, run, skip, 
or gallop. Ways and means will occur to 
you as you work with them, but do use 
that valuable hearing. It’s the natural way 
to speech, and the speech it produces is 
correspondingly natural. 

We still have our reading problems. I’ve 
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THIS BOOKLET a 


answers Ay wf) 
5 basic questions_ J] 7’ | 
about hearing 


with the NEW 
ALL-MAGNETIC 


RADIOEAR ( 


HEARING AID 
SMALL, LIGHT, COMPACT- 
Only all-magnetic 
wearable hearing aid 








COUPON FREE BOOKLET 0 


BRINGS 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Dept. 749, Radioear Bldg., Beverly Road 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Name 





Address 





City State 























Seeing is Believing 
CAMP PETER PAN 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





The first Nursery-Summer School was 
started 25 years ago by the Cleary 
family, who have specialized in educat- 
ing little deaf children by the oral 
method. 


We do not need our hearing to ride on 
ponies and horses through the cool 
paths in the pine woods, or when we 
romp and play in the spray of waves 
from the salty waters of Ocean, Sound 
and Bay. 


Co-Ed. Ages 3-12. Six Weeks Inclusive 
Fee $300. Booklet. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
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combed the stores and exhibits for books 
with interesting content and not too— 
difficult language. But some youngsters | 
just don’t read. My two older girls read 
everything at school, at home, and in the 
library. A sizable children’s library was 
developed in our home because my aun 
who is on the county board of educatio 
contributed sample readers and story books 
from the publishing houses. Johnita ha 
every opportunity and plenty of example, 
but reading, after all, is a solitary pastime, 
and Johnita is an extrovert. She reads the 
daily papers and Coronet and an occasional 
article, which I point out, but that’s all, 
So her language suffers! 

I was happy to find that Johnita could 
go from a small high school of 300 into one 
of several thousand without too much difh- 
culty. After several months, she reported 
happily that she was catcher for the girls’ 
soft ball team. The last time she was home, 
she said that she had been captain for the 
past three games and that they had won 
each time because she had watched where 
each girl played best. O me, a female 


as ! 
Babe Ruth! Mrs. R. W.. 


California. 






















Home Tests of Hearing Aids 


4 
(Continued from page 339) e 
allowed on the return of the first, and we 
can say that never has a client abused or 
damaged any aid. This process is repeated : 
every three or four days until complete § ® 
satisfaction is achieved. An entire new 
chassis is put in the instrument of final f 


selection and delivered to the client. It can 
be said very definitely that when a client 
fails to master the problems involved in #— 
wearing any aid at all, that client will in- 
variably fail on the first trial. During all 
these tests batteries and cords are supplied 
by our office, and upon final delivery a 
supply of batteries is furnished to last for 
thirty days. The client is advised to return 
for a check-up at the end of the second 
week—earlier if in need of assistance. 

We never hesitate to refund the purchase 
price of an aid, if the client claims it to be 
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was EAR, 


Wear it on your wrist like a watch! Now — 


@ You can have directional hearing . . . 


¢ Maximum clarity and ease in your phone 
conversations ... 


@ Great reduction in frictional clothing noise... 

¢ You can carry on confidential 
conversations ... 

@ Hear without strain in church, theaters, or 
auditoriums . . . 


 —_—— 


HARD-OF-HEARING 
A REVOLUTIONARY NEW ACCESSORY 


WAKES IT POSSIBLE TO WEAR AN 
ACOUSTICON LIKE A WRIST WATCH 


This new Acousticon “Wrist-Ear” gives 
you increased volume and provides flexi- 
bility in hearing that has never before 
been possible, because you wear it on your 
wrist! 

Come in — at the earliest moment you 
can — for a free try-out. You'll be amazed 
and delighted. 

Or if you can’t come in, send coupon 
now for complete infoi mation. 





acai 





580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Te ee te ee nt re ee ee ee 


ACOUSTICON S580 - 5TH AVE.,. DEPT. V 
NEW YORK !9. N. Y. 

[] Please send me complete information 
about the new “Wrist-Ear”. 


[] Without obligation, I would like a 
home try-out of “Wrist-Ear”. The best 
time to see me is: 





~~ (hour) (day ) f: 
DS ES SR Cee ee ee SS EO 


Address BEEP SN ne eel ee ee 





City ais leis cesta Seishin tok Se 


die enw ean ann cum tn ene tan exw ee cil ae a Sn one es Ge 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
oe eS! $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal Mp reading __§____. _..-$2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. _____ $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, If, and II, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 








Order from 
CORA ELSIE EINZIE 
WP. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 





take 


a minute 
t 
é hear better! 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V-&0, the tiny, 
534 ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. 












GEM 
EAR PHONE CO 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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unsatisfactory, nor do we ask the reason 
why. It is our firm conviction that in deal- 
ing with the hard of hearing, there is not 
only a problem of the sensory organs, but a 
tremendous psychological problem as well, 
which can not be solved by every client 
at this time. It is a well-known fact that 
not all persons who have a hearing loss 
can use hearing aids, and it is better for 
our office and for our other clients to have 
none but completely satisfied customers. 
Each manufacturer whose product is pur- 
chased is informed of our plan. Although 
some do not wish to co-operate, we are 
nevertheless able to purchase sufficient aids 
of different types to give us the greatest 
variety. We purchase only aids that have 
been accepted by the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. When, due to dealers’ contracts, 
an aid is not available for resale by our 
office, we still make our purchase in order 
to have one of particular merit. In such 
cases we must refer the client to the dealer, 
if it is the selected instrument, but these 
We have never employed 
an outside salesman; the only occasion for 
our making a home visit is at the request 
of a physician or when a client is bed- 
ridden or too aged to come to our office. 
Due to the need for many changes, it is 
important that our clients come to our 


cases are rare. 


office, and as we spend considerable time 
with them to really teach them what an aid 
is intended to do for them, we must have 
their undivided attention. Our testing and 
fittings are on an appointment basis. If no 
instrument is purchased or none recom- 
mended, we charge a fee for our time. If 
an aid is purchased, the charge is waived. 
The co-operation of the manufacturers 
from whom we purchase aids, in agreeing 
to sell us new chassis and keeping us sup- 
plied with others for maintenance service 
that are kept up to “shop standards,” en- 
ables us to give each user almost instant 
After sixteen years of experience 
we know about how often each make of 
instrument gets into trouble under ordinary 
conditions. 
It would be of great value for leagues 


service. 
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Hear as You’ve Always 
WANTED to Hear with a 


NEW TELEX 


TELEX 


ya WORLD'S FINEST PRECISION 


HEARING AIDS 









Telex Inc., Telex Park 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yes! Send me your FREE brochure on 
how I can hear more naturally! No 
obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 


WA un, Hu HULL 


riya yeyeye awe 








Zone 








L-6 
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EAR CLEARLY 


with on2 of the 


Two New TELEX 
HEARING AIDS 


: | ( { )" 
® Amazingly quiet operation brings re- 
laxed hearing enjoyment. . 


® Exquisite new case in jeweler’s gold 
and silver finish. Weighs 5 oz. com- 
plete with batteries. 


® Powerful amplification, comfortable 
high-fidelity tone. 





' ft i nV HHA A, ++ nn yey 


© “Wireless Wiring”—Telex-improved 
printed circuit. 

® Smo-o-oth Volume Control perman- 
ently sealed against scratchy dust 
and lint. Many other critical parts 
hermetically sealed. 


® Telemeter cuts battery costs—adjusts 
current to your best hearing needs. 
® Telejector pops out “A” battery 
instantly. 


® Telecord holds receiver cord neatly 
in place. 


For EXTREMELY Deaf 
New Super TELEX “1700” 


e FOUR-tube power, ONE-piece 
convenience 


e Full-color tone 


@ Telex-improved printed circuit 
assures trouble-free performance 

© Special Telemeter battery saver 
adjustable to your best hearing require- 
ments 


ii PNPM ginitit 
1 Wuy uit ¥ 
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for the hard of hearing that conduct dem- 
onstrations of hearing aids, if, instead of 


TON EMASTER attempting in the space of about an hour 


to try six to eight instruments on a client 


MIN U ET who has never worn one, they would allow 


the client to try wearing an aid in his own 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for home for a few days. There is little doubt 
Itself. that for the client who has pure conductive 
° type of deafness without any nerve involve. 
ment, almost any aid will give satisfaction, 
Powerful, — for restful but for the client with the nerve type of 
— deafness, it is impossible to tell how well 
e he can hear with an instrument unless he 
uses it in his own habitual surroundings. 
Remarkably small size. Only a “3 : ee 
; The fact that the user can thus assure 

2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. ; ‘ ; 
himself of comfortable hearing determined 
° after many trials will increase sales, and 


it is to the advantage of hearing aid manu- 
facturers to co-operate and to enlarge on 
this system. Its operation and growth will 


TONEMASTERS, INC. eliminate much of the criticism directed at 


the hearing aid industry. 


Beautifully constructed and 
finished. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 








Deafness Caused by Meningitis 


(Continued from page 336) 




















ae ae ARN 
| . The war interrupted the medical research, 
] f ( but it is to be hoped that it will be con- 
| | yOu ee d tinued soon and will lead té the prevention 
of deafness through meningitis. As far as 
| the deafened children are concerned, it 
i may be said that those who became deaf 
| under the age of three generally do not 
i} * differ from o‘dinary deaf children. Chil- 
i AMPI IF | ER dren deafened between the ages of three 
i ; and seven are in great danger of losing 
I their speech. Parents have observed the 
i} (°3) rapid deterioration of the child’s speech; 
| : but this is not necessary, and many ob- 
| , servant and understanding parents have 
| saved their children from this loss by sys- 
tematically practicing with them. The ex- 
i tent to which the preservation of speech is 

. ++ please let us know. The supply possible depends on the general and the 
thant eoammaaad ca eaeet current specific knowledge of language, and on the 

‘ . intelligence and physical energy and will 

~~ teed semen roma meggag Dusiness power of the individual child; it depends 

* deer also on the attitude of the child’s family. 
seeghny someon. To ony theptone. Hos velome Some children owe the preservation of 
control and cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. | their ability to communicate to the instruc- 

- —'|| tion they received in the kindergarten of a 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
4 AND 
MONTH | EDUCATION 
SCHOOL i e6 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





Sharon Phillips—Age four. Sharon is our baby. She 
has an excellent voice, all of her vowel sounds and 


a few words. (Address of parents given on request. ) 





§ 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality., Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
_322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 
104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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school for the deaf, though this kind of 
instruction is not always an asset. There 
is much to be said against the acceptance 
of such children in schools for the deaf, 
for even at this early age it is desirable to 
differentiate between the deaf and the deaf. 
ened, and at a later age it is essential. 
These little ones have a vocabulary, a 
knowledge of grammar and of sentence 
patterns which will hardly ever be ac- 
quired by the congenitally deaf except 
through private instruction. 

It is a tragedy that the deaf and the 
deafened should be taught together. Most 
of all, those who, before their loss of hear- 
ing, have already started to study for a 
career, are worthy of our special attention. 
For them to be taught a new way of com- 
munication is not so important as for them 
to find a teacher eager to help them start 
life again under totally changed condi- 
tions. If these students succeed in adjust- 
ing themselves and finding a place for 
themselves, they deserve our greatest ad- 
miration. 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 334) 


because it screens the glare out of the sum- 
mer light; but the original reason for the 
gauze was to fortify the glass against air 
compression shocks and to hold the splin- 
ters together in case it should be shattered. 


Ora visited us in 1947. She arrived by 
plane on June 15th and left by boat on 
September first. The way back she made 
unescorted, and she wrote from school to 
say that she “did not lose anything, and 
did not forget anything.” It was a wonder- 
ful thing for all of us to have that summer 
together. Ora is now 16, and will graduate 
from Clarke School next year. I will visit 
the States to attend her graduation, and 
then we must make further plans for her 
education and vocational training. I should 
be very grateful to you if you would make 
suggestions. 

Mrs. 0. P., 
TEL Aviv, ISRAEL 
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why 9 out of 10 of 
all the Hearing Aids in the World 


use RAYTHEON Tubes 


Cob alsl-tolama(ohmal-tol slate W\ro Ml AU] ol-< Mol a-a-\i[e]o)(-5 
Raytheon's unique precision-electronic assembly 
methods have resulted in uniform, constantly 
ro KJ ol-talo fol ol (Mor tiiile mm ol-lacelaulelsla-e 

They have vastly improved the Hearing Aids 
in which they are used. Raytheon engineering 
has resulted in smaller, super-efficient tubes 
that step up battery life, step down battery size. 

Raytheon Hearing Aid Tubes are easy to 
procure. Stocks are carried in all parts of the 


United States and many parts of the world. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 


£ : ay £ 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS Cxcellence en Elechonces 
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ORAL EDUCATION 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Nursery School to High School 





Pupils of this school have the advan- 
tage of attending daily some classes 
in the Purcell Public School, thus 
bringing them into association and 
competition with hearing children. 
This is a two-fold advantage in that 
the deaf child is removed from its 
world of isolation and experiences a 
gradual but complete transition into 
the scciety of hearing persons. 


Normal Home Life 
Ckhiidren carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


Mrs. Marcaret Gissons Brooks, Director 


317 Jefferson Street, Purcell, Oklahoma 
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All of these letters from parents deal 
with plans or potential plans for the future 
of the deaf children. Here is another one 
that takes us right back to another facet of 
the subject with which we began, which 
all of us would do well to heed: 


I often turn to your pages in the Volta 
Review, and take your letters as a personal 
message to me. Don’t you feel that one of 
the mothers’ biggest problems is learning 
not to make comparisons and contrasts be- 
tween deaf and hard of hearing children 
and those with normal hearing, or, even, 
between one deaf child and another? In- 
stead of comparing our child with others, 
we should learn to enjoy individual ac- 
complishments. We are thrilled with Sig- 
rid’s growing ability to understand, and | 
have found out that I am all the more 
elated when I measure her growth—her 
speech and lipreading and language with 
her own former accomplishments. This way 
I notice how far she has progressed, and 
do not compare her with other children, 
deaf or hearing. 

Mrs. L. W. THORSTENBERG, 
Wicuita, KANsas 


This is a wise mother, and her decision 
to stop comparing her child with other 
children is a wise decision. Children are 
individuals just as grownups are, and the 
growth of an individual is to be measured 
accurately only by comparison with his 
own former state. 

A letter that was published in this col- 
umn last month contained the statement 
that parents of deaf children were too apt 
to think of the handicap rather than of the 
child, and to expect all deaf children to do 
what a few had done; yet there is just as 
much danger of negative comparison as 
there is of over-expectation. In emphasiz- 
ing the negative aspects of our infirmity, 
we are too apt to lead parents who con- 
front that infirmity in their children to 
believe that it is in some aspects insur- 
mountable. I think it is time we stopped 
talking so much about our difficulties and 
became more expansive in other direc- 


tions. The reiterated wail, “I want to 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 
with these fine hearing aids? 





Since Western Electric announced its 
two latest contributions to better hear- 
ing—Model 65 and Super 66—thou- 
sands of hard-of-hearing people have 
become satisfied users. 

Why? Because light-weight, con- 
venient Model 65 is a single unit in- 
strument welcomed by moderately 
deafened people and by part-time 
hearing aid users who want unusually 
clear response to conversational tones 
plus remarkable battery economy. 

Because all-in-one Super 66 is de- 
signed to give extra power to those 
with severely impaired hearing... 





superb fidelity to those who demand 
the best. 
The popularity these remarkable 


instruments have enjoyed certainly 
warrants your trying them. They are 
designed to help anyone who can be 
helped by a hearing aid. Your local 
Western Electric Hearing Aids dealer* 
will be glad to show you Super 66 and 
Model 65. 


*He’s listed in your Classified Telephone Directory 


Western Fleciric 
Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., Iowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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be a-l-o-o-o-ne,” reminds me a little of 
what Thoreau seemed to hear in _ his 
screech owl’s cry, “Oh, that I had n-e-v-e-r- 
r-r been b-o-o-r-r-n!” 

I don’t really feel that way. Do you, and 
you, and you? All right then, let’s chuck 
it and be more cheerful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 


All I Want Is a Chance 


(Continued from page 331) 





and say to myself, “Oh well, they don't 
know any better.” Nevertheless it still hurt 
deep down in my heart. 

Up until the last two years of High 
School, I took it easy and just got by. 
Then I went out to look for work on my 
own and found that without someone else 
pulling for me, work was hard to get. This 
is what happened. One day I had been 
looking all over for work and still couldn't 
find it. I couldn’t understand it. The pa- 
per had been full of want ads, just scream- 
ing for help; yet so far I had answered 
seven of them, only to be told that they 
had just gotten someone, or else they didn’t 
need anyone at the moment. The last place 
that I went to was the Rennebohm Drug 
Company’s warehouse. There I talked to 
the manager and he said that he had noth- 
ing for me at the moment, but he gave the 
address of one of their stores which, he 
said, needed a boy. At this store | intro- 
duced myself to the manager and told him 
that I had been sent over by the main of- 
fice. He said that he had been looking for 
a boy and started to tell me about the job. 
The hours would be from 9:00 to 5:30. 
The work would consist of helping in the 
drugstore behind the counters, cleaning 
up, and decorating the windows. Just as 
he was telling me about the salary, I hap- 
pened to turn my head and he saw my 
He immediately froze and 
stammered, “Well, of course we don't 
need anyone right now, but if you'll give 
me your name and address and phone 
number, I'll call you when we need you.” 
I didn’t get the job. 

It was quite a shock for me, for I hadn’t 


hearing aid. 
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PEOPLE WHO MUST [fil [E 4 IEP 


INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES ! 





“HEARING IS MY LIVING...” says |) 


Eleanor Wirth who teaches the use if 
of hearing aids. “I use ‘Eveready’ 1 
batteries in my own hearing aid i 


because I know they give me full 
volume longer! And by the way — fe 
unless people know, they seldom 


suspect that I wear a hearing aid! 





SOE: 


‘tps temeemen 
Satsang 


“TO ME, HEARING MEANS SAFETY 
«ee says Tony Cavalieri, truck 
driver. “I count on perfect hearing 
to drive safely. I’ve been using 
‘Eveready’ batteries right along. I’ve 
found I can count on them to give 
me longer service, better hearing!” 


NEW ‘EVEREADY’ 


HEARING-AID ‘A’ BATTERY 


Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
This battery will give you triple service! 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new phenomenal service! This battery uses 
m3 “Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
lasts three times as long as other “A” ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty ally constant voltage. See it at your 
users (12 to 16 hours a day) report hearing-aid dealer’s now! 


No. 1005E — Dimensions 1 31/32" x 11/8" «9/16 —> 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ba-) Ve) wa) 4- 1.4 Unit of Union Carbide [[{@ and Carbon Corporation 


HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta REcTOR VINSON 


A elear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of the 
language. 

See former advertisements for rates. 


NEW ADDRESS 
M. VINSON 
533 N. W. 3rd Street Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Summer Session July 5th - August 19th 
Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 








A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


A NEW BOOK 
Auditory Training for Children 
BY MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons Teaching Instructions 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N, Y. 


$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS OF THE DEAF 


by 
Jeannette Chase Reamer, Ph.D. 
Rare Copy—Published in 1921 - - 
VOLTA BUREAU 


- $1.00 
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thought about my deafness in that light 
before. Then I realized what I was up 
against. If I wanted to get any place in 
this world I would have to be twice as 
good as anyone else. | really buckled down 
in school then. I won the McPyncheon 
Scholarship for boys, for maintaining a B 
average for two running years. Only four 
boys a year were eligible for this. I won 
the Shaw English essay award and the first 
prize for essays in the school paper's 
Christmas Story contest. My grades were 
B’s and A’s, and if I had only started get- 
ting good grades a year sooner I could 
have worn the honor cord on graduation. 

Now that I am at the University I am 
trying to do my best so that I will be well 
prepared to compete with others in my 
chosen field, Commercial and Advertising 
Art. I am going to work hard to make a 
success of school. After that, all I want is 
a chance. 





The Deaf Baby 
(Continued from page 328) 


useful and interesting life. He can become 
a self-sustaining, self-supporting individ- 
ual; and if he is properly educated, he can 
go as far in some ways as his natural abili- 
ties would carry him if he were not deaf. 
Face the matter constructively and posi- 
tively. Instead of lamenting the fact of 
your child’s deafness, instead of running 
around trying to find a cure for it, find out 
what can be done about it, and start doing 
those things. Instead of worrying over 
all the difficulties in the way of his training, 
rejoice in each step forward. As he begins 
to learn, to respond to speech, and to give 
indication of understanding what you say 
to him, be happy about his response. Be 
glad that he is learning, and do not keep 
thinking of all that he still has to learn. 
You may not believe it now, but you 
will be proud of him and his accomplish- 
ments, and you will find that the whole 
business of meeting the problems of deaf- 
ness is an interesting business. It will 
bring you into contact with interesting 
people whom you might never meet except 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 








Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 





























i For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Are You Bothered With 


STATIC 


In Your Hearing Aid? 





Try 
BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 


Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batterix 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line “ate 


Ask for Burgess Batteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 





ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 

" Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring‘ a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
better, BURGESS Batteries! 





Nes. U20E 
and 22 


BURGESS 





hearing aid balteries 
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for the fact that they are facing the same 
problems you are. You are not alone in 
your difficulties. Deafness strikes the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
highly intelligent as well as the uneducated; 
and it levels barriers surprisingly among 
those at whom it strikes. You will find 
friends everywhere among those who are 
involved in situations similar to your own, 

You have much to learn, but you will 
have companionship in your learning. You 
are not the only parent with a deaf baby, 
and your child is not the first child to be. 
come deaf. Ways to meet deafness have 
been worked out and proved reliable. So 
take courage and be glad there are s0 
many things you can do for your baby 
right now. And have faith in your own 
desire and your own ability to do the best 
for him that can be done. 





Music from the Typewriter 
(Continued from page 329) 


These are the hours indeed 
To wet one’s whistle— 

Wine from the iron-weed, 
Scotch from the thistle. 


I wonder if readers of this article will 
agree that I have proved my point, that 
poetry can be a substitute for music for 
those who cannot hear. That melody can 
be built from words as well as from notes. 
That words can “house a dream.” Quoting 
again from David Morton’s collected po- 
ems, I am happy to stand with the builder. 


WHO SHAPES THE CARVEN WORD 


Who shapes the carven word, the lean, true line 

And builds with syllable and chiseled phrase, 

To rear a sheltering temple and a shrine 

To house a dream through brief and meager 
days— 

Must know that time wears words away. like 
stone, 

And blurs the sharpness of the clean, straight 
thought ;— 

A ghost will wander out and leave alone 

And tenantless the temple that he wrought. 


This will be ruins for another day 

Of lichen-bitten stone and empty tower, 

A tumbled shrine whose god has moved away, 

Yet, later-comers, in some moon-hushed hour 

May find a strange light haunting through the 
shade 


And footprints that no mortal feet had made. 
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CAND): 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 








Special Delivery: An addition to the family 
was expected and the doctor came in response 
to an emergency call. After some time with the 
patient, as the young husband waited nervously, 
the doctor came down and asked if they had a 
small screwdriver. They had. He came down 
again almost immediately, saying he needed a 
slightly larger screwdriver. They had that. The 
next trip called for a small wrench; then a 
larger one. By this time the husband was on the 
verge of nervous prostration. But the straw that 
broke the camel’s back was when the doctor came 
down and asked for the ice tongs. 

“Ice tongs? What in the world are you doing 
with those tools? Tell me, is it a boy or a girl?” 

“How do I know?” said the doctor. “I can’t get 
my instrument case open.” 


A speaker was insisting that he made it a 
rule never to believe anything he could not un- 
derstand. “Well, here’s something for you to 
think over,” said one of his listeners. “A farmer 
puts his horse out in the field. The horse eats 
grass and grows a hair coat. Turning sheep into 
the same field, they eat the same grass and grow 
wool coats. Then the geese run in the field and 
eat of the same grass, but they grow feather 
coats. Do you understand that—or don’t you be- 
lieve it!” 


The new hearing aid: “An elderly gentle- 
man, quite wealthy, came into our shop to pur- 
chase a much improved hearing aid,” writes a 
contributor to the Reader’s Digest. ‘““Two weeks 
later he returned to report that he could hear 
conversations quite easily, even in the next room. 
“Your friends and relatives must be very happy 
that you can hear so much better,” I said. “Oh, 
I haven’t told them,” he chuckled. “I’ve been 
sitting around listening—and do you know what? 
I've changed my will twice.” 


The doctor was called at 3 a.m. by a man 
who wanted him to please come around and ex- 
amine his wife; she seemed to be suffering an 
appendicitis attack. “Think again, man,” said 
the doctor. “I took out your wife’s appendix 
more than three years ago. Have you ever heard 
of anyone having a second appendix?” “Think 
again, doctor,” said the man, in his turn. “Haven’t 
you ever heard of anyone having a second wife?” 


Question: A mother had just been telling her 
small son some of the “facts of life” and when 
she finished she said, “Now, son, are there any 
questions you would like to ask? Anything at 
all, don’t be afraid.” After a little heavy think- 
ing, he replied, “Well, yes, there is something 
I've been wanting to know for a long time.” Her 
heart failed her as she asked him what it was. 
“Mother, just how do they make bricks?”—Par- 
ents’ Magazine. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
nsertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


WANTED: From July 15 through coming year, teach- 
er experienced with small children, to teach beginning 
speech to young child in private home. Salary plus 
room and board. Write Mr. M. Faren, 689 Shaler 
Blvd., Ridgefield, N. J. 


WANTED: Experienced teacher of deaf for public 
school class. Salary open depending on training and 
experience. Unusual opportunity. Contact J. H. 
Wright, Director of Personnel, Houston Public Schools, 
Houston, Texas. 


AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


WANTED for September 1949, trained teachers of 
deaf and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools 
of Compton, California. Very desirable location, mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to 
Margaret Davison, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Guidance, 604 Tamarind Street, Compton 3, California. 

















WANTED: Oral teachers for positions in Elementary, 
Junior, and Senior High School classes, Los Angeles 
City Schools. Apply to Personnel Division, Room 162, 
Los Angeles City Board of Education, 451 North Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
DEAF CHILD 


By Irene Ewing 
and Alexander W. G. Ewing 





A new supply of this book has just 
arrived at the Volta Bureau to help 
meet the ever-increasing demand. 


OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
DEAF CHILD 


is your opportunity to help that 
deaf child, or those deaf children, 
in whom you are so vitally 
interested. 





Cloth bound $ 3.00 
Postage and handling 12 
$ 3.12 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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IT’S 
EXCLUSIVE 
WITH 







The ONLY Hearing Aid 
Flat Cell "B” Battery With = 
Each Cell 


INTERLOCK 


eentnaienins eons —a 


See What You Get 
Exclusive with Olin... patented U. S. Pat. No. 
2416576 ...the interlocking principle insures that 


each cell holds only power-producing chemicals with Check The Principle 


no waste space. 





There’s nothing like them. The magnified cut-away [he principle of interlocking is simple—and 
view shows you how each cell interlocks with its complete assurance of maximum strength. For 
neighbor. example, you’d naturally prefer a tire chain 


which is interlocked with equally strong links 
to one with its links taped or tied together. 
This same principle is used to make Olin flat 
cell ‘“‘B”’ batteries the strongest and therefore 


Triple sealing, under fixed 
g 

pressure, insures against 

power leakage. 





We guarantee these... the longest-lasting hearing aid batteries... 
the ONLY radio batteries the ONLY batteries that have triple-sealed, 
with interlocked flat cells equally-strong inter/ocked flat cells instead of 
... to give more listening cells bound together with paper tapes or the 
hours, and clearer recep- other type wrappings found in ordinary batter- 
tion under normal con- ies. Olin Industries, Inc., Electrical Division, 
ditions. New Haven 4, Conn. 


Now Standard Equipment With The Majority 
of Leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers 





